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was Sumamer Opportunities .9g 


(Continued on Page 407, inside back cover) 





WANTED Vormen teachers 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary. 
to start and all railway fare paid? 

One of the country’s old and well rat let lished business houses, with a 
nation-wide organization, will | — ngs for at least ten w it s Spring and Summer 


Work is of a school nature and « offer good business training. The: e p ons are in our regular sales 
organization and are paying 


$100 to $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept.13, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





ART 


ett, 
MOLI SLLSSS LOR 








Are You Satisfied to be Just a Teacher? SUMMER WORK ART INSTITUTE 
Would you prefer to be a Specialist in the PLANNED SPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS OF CHICAGO 
Profession you have chosen? Positively | New Fiber Broom | One Sales- 
This is the Era for Specialists! They are paid accordingly. Highest New Line of man 
If you are a kindergarten teacher or acivic worker you Commis Brushes, Mops Made $28 SUMMER 


owe it to yourself to advance in your work, to compete : 
- ? 7 " 1€ Jay 
with those who employ up-to-date methods in their sions and Dusters | One Day S E S S ION 


teaching. : 544 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN ae FUME , SANFORD BRUSH CO., = JUNE 30 TO 
Is equipped to give teachers atten ling the SUMMER -_ —— An sits 
SCHOOL the opportunity of associate study with the SEPTEMBER 20 
best Specialis ts in the country. We cannot bes rin to 
supply the demand made upon us for hig rhly trained SUMMER SCHOOL 
teachers. A _ short, inte ‘nsive course in Occupational ALL ART COURSES 


Therapy will also be given. 
June 28, 1919 to August 2, 1919 


Send for {llustrated Catalog 
Dept. E. 928 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


DRESS DESIGNING INCLUDING 


OUT-’OF-DOOR WORK 


Learn the Art of Dress 
Designing, Pattern 














= _ om Drafting, Fitting, and For Illustrated Catalogue address 
SCHOO OF DOMESTIC . “ewing. Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
‘ ANT IDAT Art School, Dept. 82 
ARTS AND SCIENCE | six weexs course —une 23 to August | Silden dae, an Adon Oe 
SUMMER SESSION All ambitious teachers should learn Dress Chicago 
June 30 to July 25, 1919 Designing, enabling them to design and make 





original clothes for themselves at small cost. 
Courses for PROFESSIONAL and HOME | Through our summer school instruction, you 
USE including: Institutional Management, | C4? increase your salary b age pe this sub- 
e . ° P or > Ju imr school wll > ‘ 
Demonstration Cookery, Principles of Cook- | 3°: ue Sumas OF: ae 
; : ; : personal instruction in every department. 
ery, Menu Planning and Preparation, Can- | For full detailed information, address 
ning and Preserving, Food Values, Marketing, —_—_ 
Table Service. For detailed information ad- Master School of Garment Designing 
dress: Director, School of Domestic Arts and Dept. PP. 118 N. LaSalle  # Chicago, il. 


Science, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. Opposite City Hall 

















Teachers wanted to represent PRIMARY EDUCATION at Summer Schools and 
Summer Institutes in western states. You should embrace this opportunity to earn 


extra money during vacation. Address PRIMARY EDUCATION, Chicago, Ill, 











WANTED: MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS Sitaieaaieersueeencs 
FOR INTERESTING VACATION WORK _(eiereecer sananN’ 
PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS — New Edition 


A substaniia’ guarantee offered. 


If you are unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity <. represent this indispensable professional help at your county institute 
and among your teacher friends. 


Write for Our Free Brochure which tells what Your Teacher Friends and Superintendents are doing in This Work 


SCHOOL METHODS CO. (inc.) 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Dept. !0 
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National Education Association Meeting 
June 28-July 5, at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee, the Bright Spot City of America, situated high on 
the shores of the noble Lake Michigan and the beautiful Mil- 
woukee Bay, comparable only to the Bay of Naples, the nation’s 
greatest summer resort, the metropolis of Wisconsin, the state 
of six thousand lakes, is hurrying to completion plans to give 
the National Education Association the most lavish entertain- 
ment that the nation’s teachers have ever had at their annual 
convention. 

Entertainments, excursions, receptions will vie with a con- 
vention program of the intensest interest, to make the Milwaukee 
N. E. A. Convention, June 28 to July 5, the most notable con- 
vention in the Association’s long record of great conventions. 


\dvance information is that there will be 15,000 teachers in 
\ ilwaukee for this great gathering, but Milwaukee will care 
for more if they come, and entertain them as they have never 
been entertained before. 

And when the convention is ended, Wisconsin, the Playground 
oi America, with its wonderful resort country, is at Milwaukee’s 
doors, ready to give the teacher a glorious vacation in the heart 
of the Great Outdoors. Or, if the teacher desires, there are ten 
state normal schools and the state university, all with summer 
schools, and varied courses of instruction for the teacher who 
wants to do some professional. work during the summer months. 


After the convention is ended, the state adjacent to Milwaukee 
offers the finest outing possibilities that can be found in America, 
for varied types of country, ranging all the way from the summer 
“cottage of Mrs. P. A. Valentine of Chicago,” an estate worth 
millions and so maintained, to the humble cottage on the northern 
lakes, where there is fishing, boating, canoeing, or just out-of- 
doors to sit and rest and look at the water in some of the state’s 
beautiful lakes. 

Within twenty minutes’ ride from the City Hall are more 
than forty inland lakes with adequate resort facilities. This 
is in the famous Waukesha County region, with its dozens of 
great lakes, surrounded not only by the estates of the multi- 
millionaires of the West, but by the homes of the average 
business man, and there are three hotels in Waukesha which 
will offer to allow the visitor to come to Milwaukee to the 
convention in the morning. Even so, an hour from the city 
by electric, Waukesha offers a chance for the teacher who 
wants the social side of resort life, rather than the rough and 
ready hunting and fishing enthusiasts. 

And to consider the program itself, it must not be forgotten 
that this convention marks a new era in education. It marks 
the transition from war to peace. The war took all educational 
theories and tried them by fire. Some stood the test of war, 
others did not. The convention will devote a major part of its 
program to these phases of the needs of American schools, the 
development of such phases of educational work as making the 
wounded soldier a worker in a new field, of teaching those who 
lost their sight fighting the Hun to use the other senses and 
become valuable members of society. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that this is first of all a convention 
for the average teacher, not only for the highest trained specialist, 
but for the teacher in the small high school and the graded 
school as well. 

The teacher, with a state of six thousand lakes at the door 
of her rooming house in Milwaukee, does not have to hunt up 
her own trips into the state, but will be given a week of entertain- 
ment in and around the city, if the schoomla’am or school- 
master so desires. 

How wil] Milwaukee’s thousands of teacher- guests find homes 

or their stay in the city? 

This was one of the first problems placed before the Milwaukee 
arran; ements committees. Other cities in times past have been 
‘o crowded that teachers visiting the convntion cities were 
put to the greatest inconvenience in finding rooms. It is 
obviously impossible to expect a woman to “bunk” on a billiard 
table for a night’s sleep, and the solution has been found in the 
organization of a census of Milwaukee’s homes for guest chambers. 


Milwaukee has a hotel capacity only exceeded by six American 
cities and equaled by none of her size. This provides quarters 


tor some 5000 teachers. The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
mercePhasPalso, with its great convention crowd, expanded its 


housing facilities for visitors by preparing what is known as a 
room reserve, giving rooms in licensed boarding houses, these 
rooms being also inspected and approved by the representatives 
of the Association of Commerce. These boarding houses provide 
quarters for 6000 teachers, all these rooms being suitable for 
women, as well as men. But with 10,000 or 11,000 provided 
quarters in this manner, there still remained a need for additional 
rooms for 4000 to 5000 persons, and it was to care for these 
additional visitors that the private homes of the city were 
canvassed to secure a list of guest chambers which could be 
used to house the city’s great crowd of visitors. 


With these quarters all secured and tabulated, the housing 
problem was further arranged by the establishment of a clearing 
house where a record is kept of every available room, experts 
placed in charge, and this clearing house, operating in harmony 
with the city information committee, headed by Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Albert E. Kagel, will be at the 
disposal of every teacher as soon as the teacher reaches a 
Milwaukee railroad station. 

A big proportion of teachers coming to Milwaukee for the 
convention will arrive by the Chicago gateway of the trans- 
continental lines. Milwaukee, only eighty-five miles distant, 
is hardly more than a taxi ride from the great Chicago stations, 
but far enough to have all the virtues of a centrally located 
city, with the greatest railroads of the world at its very door, 
but sufficiently distant to be free of the rush, hurry, and crowded 
condition of the great mid-western metropolis. How to get to 
Milwaukee from Chicago can be answered in several ways. 
Boat lines run steamships large enough to traverse the Atlantic, 
the great whaleback, Christopher Columbus, being only one of 
these, with its daily excursion trip, on which the steamer runs 
more nearly a spot-on-the-minute schedule than most limited 
passenger trains. The Columbus, incidentally, may be used 
for a lake trip to teacher guests on at least one of the after- 
noons of convention week, from its dock in Milwaukee. 


Boat lines to Milwaukee are operated by the Goodrich Transit 
Company and the Milwaukee, Racine and Chicago Line. 


The Chicago & North Shore Railroad operates electric cars 
from North Evanston, connecting with elevated Northwestern 
trains from the Chicago loop, the Evanston-Milwaukee trains 
being high speed electric trains, run on the same plane of comfort 
as the steam roads. 

For those who wish to drive to the convention, the auto- 
mobile route over the Sheridan Drive is a concrete highway 
much of the distance. 

The railroad service between the cities is almost hourly 
through the entire twenty-four hours of the day. The Chicago 
& Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railways 
run fast limited trains like the famous trains running between 
New York and Philadelphia, and other such classic steam routes. 
The Soo Road operates trains north from Chicago to Waukesha, 
where electric cars make the run into Milwaukee every hour, 
from the great Waukesha lake region into the heart of Milwaukee. 

Chicago, however, is only one of the ways in which teachers 
can get to Milwaukee. Even those from the East do not need 
to come all the way by rail, for Milwaukee is one of the greatest 
of the Great Lakes ports. It is possible to make the trip to 
Milwaukee by water all the way from Buffalo, or part way by 
making the cross lake trips from Michigan to the convention 
city. Such lines as the Great Lakes Transit corporation 
operate fine passenger ships from Buffalo to Mackinaw City, 
the Lake Erie Lines run boats from Buffalo and Cleveland to 
Detroit, and other lines, such as the Goodrich and Northern 
Michigan, operate steamers from Mackinaw City to Milwaukee. 
Rail lines to Michigan ports on Lake Michigan make it possible 
to go by rail to,Grand Haven, Muskegon, and Ludington, where 
the Goodrich, Pere Marquette, Crosby and Northern Michigan 
lines make connections. 

At the meeting of the Information Committee, of which 
A. E. Kagel is Chairman, plans were made to organize an effective 
group of teachers to take charge of the information booths, 
and each one of these booths wil! have Boy Scouts to conduct 
teachers to hotels, convention halls or homes which are being 
thrown open for the entertainment of the thousands of visitors, 


Why You Should Go to Mil- 


waukee 


Every teacher in America is interested 
in the passage of the Smith-Towner 
bill which is to be re-introduced in both 
houses of Congress at the 66th Session 
to be called early this summer. 

This bill provides for the organizing 
o} a National Department of Education 
at the head of which is a Secretary 
who sits in the President’s Cabinet 
with rating equal to that of other 
heads of departments, Agriculture, Labor, 
etc. The bill does not take from the 
states the administration and control 
of education, but places the Federal 
Government in position to help the 
state and local authorities to carry out 
their own educational programs. 

For many years the Federal Govern- 
ment has had a hand in educational 
affairs, but such activities have been 
scattered through various departments 
and bureaus, each working independently. 
This bill proposes to co-ordinate and 
consolidate these various activities into 
one well organized and efficient depart- 
ment which will, without waste or dupli- 
cation, secure equitable distribution of 
school funds and provide educational 
advantages for every citizen, no matter 
how poor his circumstances nor how out 
of the way his residence. 

_ The nation owes this to itself and it 
is to be brought about only by the pres- 
sure brought to bear on our congress- 
men by those who are interested in see- 
ing the bill enacted into a law. No 


congressman will venture to. oppose 
any measure which has the sanction 
of every teacher, every school director, 
every father and mother, every woman’s 
club in his district. 

Every teacher owes it to himself or 
herself, to the school, to the community, 
to the nation at large, to get back of 
this movement and push. Get familiar 
with the plan and purpose of the Smith- 
Towner Bill and see to it that your con- 
gressman hears from you on the subject. 
Then see that he hears from others, too. 

And above all, go to the meeting of 
the N. E. A. at Milwaukee next June 
and find out what is really doing in the 
great educational machine of which you 
are an important part. 

The great throbbing vitalizing force 
which is generated at this wonderful 
meeting will permeate every corner of 
the nation and you should be there to 
get your full share of the charge which 
you will relay to your community. Be 
good to yourself this summer. Go to 
Milwaukee and find there the recreation 
and inspiration that will keep you the 
live wire that you are. 





The Exhibits at Milwaukee 
N. E. A. Convention 


Among the many excellent features 
of the N. E. A. Convention not the least 
is that of the exhibits. 
are eyeminded rather than earminded; 
and no doubt you will carry away a 
more vivid conception of what you see 


Most people - 
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than of what you hear. Make it 
point to visit the various exhibits and 
examine the recent developments ir 
school furniture and appliances, books, 
periodicals and other items of educa 
tional interest. Remember that prac 
tical teaching takes note of “things’ 
as well as “ideas,” and _ incidentally 
you will gain several new and worth- 
while ideas by looking at the various 
displays. The exhibitors are there to 
introduce their wares and will take 
pleasure in showing them to you. 

If your school is to have new furniture 
for equipment you will be interested 
in seeing what is offered. 

You will also want to know what the 
publishers are offering. This is of vital 
interest to you and this is a splendid 
opportunity to see and examine the 
best in your particular line. 

You will be interested in seeing the 
new books offered as texts and for supple 
mentary use and especially those for 
the teacher’s own professional library. 
You should visit the magazine tables 
and see what your favorite magazine 
has to offer for the coming year. 

Remember to visit the EXHrsITs. 





The Personal Experience 


of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with- 
out funds, was successful in securing a 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 


is given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 


New York and Chicago. Send for it free. 








‘*The Book of Knowledge 


America! 

and corner of this great country! 
places within 20 minutes’ ride. 
vacation Paradise. 

best. 


United States. 


WARREN B. BULLOCK 


Executive Secretary 





—the time of year when fair Milwaukee, favored by Nature, flowers 
with all her summer glories— Milwaukee, the beauty spot of 


—to become the Mecca for teachers, gathering from every nook 


Milwaukee, in sight of Lake Michigan—with 40 inland watering 
Wisconsin, with 6,000 lakes, the 


Principal sessions and headquarters in finest Auditorium building in 
the world. Hotel and housing accommodations adequate and of the 


Convenient railroad and boat connections to every part of the 


and Nature 
Has a Wonderful Story to Tell You!’’ 


at the 


VICTORY CONVENTION 


of the — 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States at Milwaukee, June 28 to July 5 

















When the world’s noted educators journey to Milwaukee—PLAN NOW ON BEING THERE! 
vacation at Milwaukee—reap a harvest of knowledge as well! 


See Milwaukee’s $10,000 “Pageant of The Flag’’ on the Fourth 


For full particulars write NOW to— 


Milwaukee Bureau 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 






The Finest Convention Building in America 


Spend a pleasant body-resting 


Athletic Club Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Plan to use ther in your school at ee _ es of the new school year in Septémber. 


Promise yourself that your gir 
WORLD'S GREATES 


- ShePerr Pictures 





Place at least one beautiful 
picture on .your schoolroom 
walls this month and one in 
September. 
It pot me much to the girls and 
boys —- and to you. 
We furnish beautiful pictures at — 
$1.00 each for two or more. Each pic- 
ture is 00 paper 22x28 inches, including 
the we Margin. 
Selec: from these twelve: 
SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) 
THE )‘ILL (Almost - popular) 
THE jy ey oe 
THE |. \KE (Shown here) 
BABY STUART of each.. 
“CANS YOU TALK?” (“Cute”) 
THE ..NGELUS 
AHE! PING HAND 
SPRI\ ‘3. by Corot (Beautiful for the home) 
THE GLEANERS (One of Millet’s best) 
SISTINE. MADONNA (World famous) 
SONG OF THE LARK (Effective) 
Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 Catalogue 
for any two. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


Three-quarter Cent Size. 
40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. 


Cent-and-a-Half Size. 
20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid’ 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
cents each for 15 or more. 
25 Common Birds and a very brief description 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
$1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more; 10 
for $9.50. Portraits, $1.25 each. 


the catalogue without sending the dime. } 


shall know something of the 
PICTURES 


3x34. For 40 or 


514x8. For 20 or more 


7x9. Two 
Send 50 cents for 


Art Subjects. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS, 





The Lake 


Corot 


This beautiful picture, on paper 22x28, for $1.25, or this 


one and any other of 100 subjects for $1.00 each. 





of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pic- 
tures for a dime [Please do not send for 





Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


A Customer Writes: 


“Received the picture of Sir Galahad 
and was thoroughly pleased.”’ 








I know the song that the bluebird is 


The Bluebird 


Hark! how the music leaps out of his 


“Dear little blossoms down under the 
snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 
Hark! while I sing you a message of 
cheer — 
Summer is coming, and spring-time is 
here! 





Persons attending the 


All steel limited trains 


and General Hospital 


All leading 


When attend- 
the Great Lakes 


singing, throat! 
Out in the apple tree where he is Hark! Was there ever so merry a note? 

swinging. Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he’s 
Brave little fellow! The skies may be saying, 

dreary, Out in the apple tree, swinging and 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so swaying. 

cheery. 
2 UU 
2 CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 
: THE ROAD OF SERVICE 
= The Elevated Roads of Chicago operate in close proximity to 
2 all railroad depots and hotels in the city, making it very con- 
= venient to all persons who desire to travel between that point 
= and Milwaukee and intervening points. 
= N. E. A. Convention at Milwaukee will find this a very con- 
= venient means of reaching the Convention City. 
= hotels in Milwaukee are within easy walking distance on the 
= Terminal of the North Shore Line. 
= In passing through Chicago, go to any elevated station and 
= you are on your way to Milwaukee. 
= operate every hour to Milwaukee, with a thirty minute service 
2 on Saturday Afternoons, Sundays and Holidays. 
= ing the Convention, do not fail to visit 
= Training Station at Great Lakes, IIL. 
= No. 28 at Fort Sheridan. 
2 For full particulars call or write to the Traffic 
= Manager, 66 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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YOUR INTERESTS 
OUR INTERESTS 


Tell us your problems by 
addressing our School service 
department. It is our keen de- 
sire to help you. Are you 
having difficulty in procuring 
materials? We will be glad to 
give you the names of dealers who will supply you. 








Are you doing real blackboard work? Do you 
know what the grade teacher can achieve by the use 
of White or Colored Chalk ? 





Send us your name and we will gladly mail you an 
interesting brochure on “What the Average Teacher 
May Accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” For 50c 
‘we include a box of Colored Lecturers’ Square Sticks 
as illustrated. Yours to serve, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshi and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 
fo Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G 
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Parker Patterns 
for Primary. Busy-Work 






MADE OF HEAVY CARDBORD-DESIGNED FOR TRACING 


SUBJECTS: 

1 Cat 10 Camel 19 Dog 

2 Mouse 11 Hen 20 Elephant 
3 Duck 12 Bear 21 Pig 

4 Sheep 13 Squirrel 22 Goat 

5 Rabbit 14 Fox 23 Lion 

6 Turkey 15 Tiger 24 Turtle 

7 Eagle 16 Goose 25 Butterfly 
8 Swan 17 Reindeer 26 Horse 

9 Donkey , 18 Deer 27 Cow 


40 copies of any subject............ 50c 
120 copies (40 each of 3 subjetts) . .$1.00 
POSTPAID 








THE SCHOOL SPECIALTY CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


274 MAIN STREET 
MII 














JUST PUBLISHED 





Pearson & Suzzallo’s 


Essentials of Spelling 


By Henry Carr PEARSON, Principal, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Henry 
Suzza1o, President of University of Washington, Some- 
time Professor of Philosophy of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 208 pages. 


Published complete and in two parts 


During the past six years numerous studies hav: 
been made to determine scientifically the words that 
children and adults actually use in their writing. 


The vocabulary in this new speller embodies 
the results of these recent studies and is presented 
on new lines by the authors, who have studied th: 
spelling problem extensively. It teaches thoroughly 
the essential words of one’s vocabulary with a mini 
mum of time and effort on the part of teacher and 
pupil. It is not just another speller. Jt is different. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
~ 
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A Plea for Rural Schools 


(By a mere rural teacher) 


Why aren’t rural athletics better organized? 

Why are community centers so seldom found 

outside of magazines? Why are rural people 
so hard to interest in current movements? The answer 
to all these questions is this: Our rural teachers are not 
capable. Again “Why”? Because your perfect teacher 
found in the city system has so often gained the essential 
experience at the expense of the rural school. Because 
the preparation offered for rural teachers is so inadequate. 
Our training schools offer model classes, of various kinds, 
wherein we are taught to keep large classes of children 
busy at a task suited to their uniform age for a given 
length of time. 

When a student bravely confesses to a supervisor 

that she will have to teach several grades, the average 
supervisor says, “Ah! my dear, you will have to adjust 
yourself to conditions.” Occasionally one is advised 
to correlate work, to put various classes together, thus 
organizing so as to work with the least possible loss 
of time. 
' So the young rural teacher goes forth, in many cases, to 
districts where civil war is continual. She finds seating in- 
adequate, light poor, and last, but by no means least, she 
finds that she must “adjust” herself to keeping a room- 
ful of children, whose ages vary from six to sixteen, busy 
at\ the work that is suited to their various grades. The 
“new teacher” gives out lists of books, frames a program 
and plays at intermission. (You know many boards of 
trustees will not hear of a school closing before 4 P.M.) 
Having spent some time in dividing all the janitor work, 
she thinks the work of this day completed. 

When she reaches ‘her boarding-place, it is to feel flattered 
because Mrs. A. wishes to speak with her over the tele- 
phone. On picking up the receiver she is told that “my 
child” must not sit with the little Jones boy; no, not 
even if it is the only seat where his feet can touch the 
floor. One change in seating and lo! everyone wants 
to change seats or seat-mates, “Because you let Johnny.” 

Correlating of work is often criticised as being “new- 
fangled.” Then we have the parent who thinks the 
ASB C’s the first essential. These A B C faithfuls do not 
hesitate to express these opinions to the “school-ma’am,” 


\ haven’t we better rural school buildings? 


for she has very few pupils in one class and many rural 
people feel this the thing to do when “ Johnny ain’t learnin’ 
nothin’.” 

Can you blame her for going to town at the end of the 
year? Can you blame her because the children have not 
had a successful year? Do you expect their next year to 
be successful when the “new teacher” will probably be 
new in every sense of the word — or so plainly out-of-date 
she can’t go to town? 

Oh, yes, we preach “Back to the land!” and read of 
exceptional rural schools. We fail to realize that the 
average young teacher with the average training, is onl 
prepared to do average work with good material and well- 
disciplined children. We do not consider that the things 
which rout young teachers, criticism that keeps them 
awake at night, discipline cases that haunt their dreams, 
would merely amuse an older teacher. The young teacher 
in the city has friends of the same profession, as well as a 
principal to turn to, in case of need. The rural teacher 
has to be her own confidant for long stretches of time, 
hence she must be self-reliant. 

To be successful anywhere a teacher must be tactful 
and resourceful, but to be successful in the country she 
must be able to go more than half way to meet everyone, 
to do everything and, above all, to show an interest in 
the life around her. As surely as she does not connect 
the manufacture of shoes and flour with the home pasture 
and field, so surely will she fail in the great object of making 
her children see rural life as it is— the base upon which 
the rest of the world is built. To the rural teacher falls 
the responsibility of keeping young people contented with 
rural life. To her credit or dishonor may be placed the 
flow or ebb of rural life. 

Under our present system the ability to succeed in the 
country comes through practice. As long as those of us 
who teach “away out in the sticks” are looked upon with 


pity (although our net proceeds exceed those of city 
teachers) the better teachers will go to town. Until we 
have trained rural teachers. with a working knowledge of 
rural sociology and economics, we shall continue hearing 
of inefficient rural schools. Nothing save trained rura 
teachers can change the cry of “Back to the land!” to the 
more sane slogan of “Stay on the farm!” 
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“At Your Service, Uncle Sam”’ 
Virginia Reid 
(A story with a moral) 


HE door-knob rattled. “Teacher,” said a small 
voice. The knob rattled again and, as the door 
opened, Carmelita’s vivid little face appeared in 


4 , j crack. i 
is it this time, Catmelita?” asked Miss Morris, 
. “¥ sent you children all home an hour ago.” 
She was tired with the long strain of a day in the school- 
room and it seemed to her that she could not meet any 
more of the children’s demands for a few hours at least. 

Carmelita came boldly in at the door. She had gained 
her first point; teacher would talk. 

“T tells you ’scuse, teacher,” she began. “I couldn’t 
to go home, because my mamma she’s out a-washin’ and 
she tells me like this, ‘Carmelita, don’t you come home 
til the lights is lit,’ and there ain’t no lights and I’m cold. 
My mamma she’s been away since before I come on the 
school this morning.” 

“But, Carmelita,” said Miss Morris, looking distressed, 
“didn’t you have any lunch? Why didn’t you tell me 
there was no one at home and I would have given you 
some?” 

“Teacher, yes, ma’am, I had some lunche My mamma 
she gave me a nickel and I bought two pretzels and a 
pickle.” 

“Why didn’t you get a glass of milk and a bun, as I 
told you, dear?” 

“Teacher, I tells you ’scuse, I likes pretzels and pickles 
better’n buns and milk. But I did like the nurse lady 
said, I washed my hands at the hydrant, so as not to get 
no little Germans in my mouth.” 

Miss Morris laughed. So Miss Evans’ talk on germs 
had borne some fruit, even if pretzels and pickles were 
still the favorite lunch. 

She gave up the hopeless task of enlightenment and 
turned to the sewing cards, which she was disentangling. 

“You may help me, Carmelita,” she said, and the small 
girl leaned contentedly against her desk and began to 
arrange the bright worsted in the boxes. 

Miss Morris glanced out of the window. It was that 
dreary hour of a winter afternoon, when it was neither 
daylight nor dark. Everything was covered with the 
grime of the soft coal smoke from the great steel mill 
three blocks below. “Black snow” the children called 
the soot, when it fell, as it always did, over the heaven-sent 
variety. A feeling of bitter discouragement settled over 
her, as she turned back to her task. Was it worth while, 
she wondered, to try to do anything for the children? 
How could she be expected to train either their minds or 
their bodies, when they lunched on pickles and pretzels 
and had no place to stay but the streets, while their mothers 
were “out a-washin’.” Wouldn’t it be better to give it 
up, as many of the teachers had done, and go into war 
work? The government needed thousands of women for 
the different departments. There would be something 
exhilarating in the crowds and enthusiasm at the capital. 
No one cared for teachers anyhow. Some people even 
sneered at them and seemed to think their work was of no 
importance. Only the other day some one had asked her 
what she was doing for her country and had laughed 
disagreeably when she said that her school-work left her 
little time for anything else, even for knitting. Of course 
she loved the children and would miss them, but she 
wanted to do her share in the great world struggle. It 
would be such an inspiration to feel that one was really 
in the service of the country and not drudging along day 


after day. 
whispered Carmelita, suddenly, pressing 
I 


“Teacher,” 
gainst her knees, “I hears a fierce noise.” 








Miss Morris started to her feet. She, too, hear the 
fierce noise — a man’s hoarse voice in the hall anc the 
shrill cries of small boys. Where was the janitor, she 
wondered, as she jhurried to. the door. With a thrill of 
fear she remembered the ‘strike at the Liberty Stee! and 
how many men had been dri king at the saloons as she 
came to school at noon. As she threw open the door, she 
was confronted by a tall man, who was shaking a «mall 
boy violently, while an excited group of children made 
ineffectual rushes at him, in their efforts to rescue their 
comrade. 

She did not hesitate, for she saw at a glance that the 
man had reached the stage known as “fighting drunk” 
and small Felipe might be in actual danger. 

“Tony,” she whispered, seizing the nearest boy, ‘run 
for Officer Kelly,” and Tony promptly dodged out of the 
door behind the man. He was used to dodging, poor 
little lad! A large share of his short life had been spent 
in trying to escape blows and kicks. 

“Let that child alone:” commanded Miss Morris, sternly, 
advancing towards the intruder, while the small girls 
clung to her skirt and wailed in chorus. 

The man turned with a scowl, still holding Felipe by his 
ragged sweater. 

“Look here, you teacher woman,” he snarled, “you 
keep your kids away from me and I’ll keep away from 
them. Callin’ names at sober men, hadn’t drunk a drop 
since mill shut down.” He was growing maudlin, but he 
roused to sudden fury as Felipe made a struggle for freedom. 
“T’ll kill this one now,” and he struck the child, who cried 
out to her for protection. 

“Don’t you dare strike him again!” she cried, as she 
sprang forward and seized the child. The man, in his 
astonishment at her daring, let go of Felipe and she pushed 
him behind her among the throng of children, then turned 
again to meet the furious rage of the enemy, who saw his 
prey escaping. He paused, however, for there was some- 
thing about the flashing eyes and firm voice which inflv- 
enced him, in spite of himself. Surely he was not afraid 
of this.slender girl, with the children clinging to her skirt. 
He lunged forward, but she took another step toward him, 
with such resolution that he involuntarily retreated a 
little. Miss Morris looked hurriedly from the window. 
Would Officer Kelly never come? Yes, there he was, 
-+ down the street with Tony a close second behind 

The door opened, and she saw, with a throb of relief, 
the policeman’s big hand close on the man’s collar. 

“T’ll see he’s took care of, Miss,” he said, reassuringly. 
“Sure, I don’t know where is the janitor to leave you like 
this, with a strike on at the mill. Keep the kids awhile 
and I’ll be back to see they get home safe and to take 
you to the car. There’ll be dirty work on the streets 
to-night, I’m thinking.” 

The door slammed behind him and his captive, and the 
children threw themselves upon her, eager to fight the 
battle over again. 

“Teacher, Miss Morris,” began Mike, importantly, “I 
saw my father kick that man out of my saloon this morning.” 

“Sure, he’s a bad lot, to sass you like that,” remarked 
_— climbing on the radiator, to look after the retreating 
oe. 

“T have a fraid, teacher,” whispered Marie, creeping 
into Miss Morris’ arms. 

“So’ve I, too,” chorused Carmelita and Olga, tryirg'jto 
wind themselves in her dress. 

“What did Felipe do?” she asked, as the small boy 
clung to her, still shaken by the abuse he had suffered. 
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“T didn’t do nothin’ teacher, honest I didn’t. He 
come down the street and the big boys was a guyin’ him 
and he gets a holt of me, ’cause I was the nearest and the 
littlest.” 

“That’s straight, teacher,” remarked Patrick, descending 
from his elevation, “and then we run for the school, ’cause 
the man said he was going to kill us all and we knowed 
you’d take care of us and get Felipe away all right, all 
right, just like you did.” 

“Sure, she’s the dandy teacher!” and Patrick’s small 
sister Katie suspended herself like a locket around Miss 
Morris’ neck. ‘‘My mamma she says like that, ‘What 
you kids goin’ to do, if Miss Morris goes to Washington 
to work for Uncle Sam, like them teachers over to Republic 
Street?’ I,don’t know who is Uncle Sam, teacher, but I 
says you won’t go back on us.” 

“Tt’s Uncle Sam what owns the flag we s’lute,” remarked 
Patrick, “but teacher don’t needs to go nowhere to work 
for him. My dad says he’s give her a job right here, 
looking after us kids.” 

“Sure he did,” asserted Mike, “and we can bet on our 
teacher every time. She ain’t no quitter.” 

“We'll play menagerie now,” said Miss Morris, hurriedly, 
to stem the tide of compliments. 

A shriek of joy greeted this announcement. Menagerie 
was their best loved game and played only on great occa- 
sions. While they were choosing the animals each wished 
to represent, Miss Morris watched the little group with a 
tender pity. The schoolroom was the best and happiest 
place they knew. Only here could they be safe from ill- 
treatment. No wonder they always wanted to stay after 
the bell rang for dismissal. Whatever pleasure their poor 
little lives knew must come through the school. Now 
they were ready for the game, which progressed amid the 
frantic enthusiasm of the actors. It ended in what the 
children considered a blaze of glory, by the distribution 
of two animal crackers apiece all around. 

By the time this happy result had been reached, Officer 
Kelly was seen returning down the street. The lights 
were flashing now in the streets and Carmelita and the 
others could go home to their tired mothers and whatever 
supper and rest they might find. Little enough in most 
cases, as well she knew. No wonder they looked back 
longingly at the warm schoolroom, with its pictures and 


Jowers and flags. As the door closed behind the last 


(Continued on page 406) 


Louie Nowe in Columbus School 


Making an American 
H. F. Rhoades 


In Macedonia, where Louie Nowe was born, he was 
not allowed to go to school. The Turks were afraid he 
and other Macedonian boys and girls would get to know 
too much and begin to poke holes in their despotic govern- 
ment. Louie would cry, for he wanted to learn things 
out of books. 

But his mother would say, “Never mind, Louie, we go 
next year to America, where everybody is free. There 
you can learn in the public schools.” 

But next year never came. Times were hard. There 
were other children in the family and, strive as they might, 
Louie’s parents could not get together enough money to 
bring them to this country. At last, when Louie was a 
grown man, the war came. To Louie’s parents it was a 
tragedy. They lost their lives. 

But Louie escaped. Before the war he had thought it 
his place to stay and help his parents. Now a rift of hope 
came to his sad heart. The other children were scattered, 
where, he didn’t know. But he was free and alive and he 
thought harder than ever about learning something out of 
a book. 

He managed to get to America. In Columbus, Ohio he 
started a little restaurant, as so many of his countrymen 
have done. But h chad not forgotten about his desire to 
learn. He enrolled at night school. Just when he was 
about to realize his great desire a cloud came down. He 
didn’t know enough English or writing to get along. 

It looked as if Louie, after all, wouldn’t get his education, 
when one of the teachers, who heard of his plight, became 
interested. She asked if she couldn’t allow Louie to 
become a member of her class, in the first reader. Louie 
wept for delight. Superintendent Francis, who is never 
so pleased as when he finds anyone with a big desire to 
learn, gave consent. So the name of Louie Nowe is on 
the roll at Avondale School and Louie’s dream has come 
true. 





“Do all the good you can, 

To all the people you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

Just as long as ever you can.” 






















PART I 
Suggestions for Management of Seat Work 


HEN one considers the division of school time 
between oral class work and individual seat 
work that is necessary in the average school- 
room, tke proportion of time that must be 
allowed for seat work brings one to the conclusion that 
the activities which consume this time should be re- 
garded with as much concern as the activities of what 
is commonly spoken of as the “recitation” period. 
Then seat work, instead of being a means for filling up 
the time of the children who are not engaged in class work, 
should be the means of serving these important ends: 
(1) to foster habits of industry; (2) to supplement and 
strengthen the class work; (3) to reveal to the teacher 
certain strong or weak points of individuals which were 
not disclosed in class work because of the limited oppor- 
tunity for individual response; (4) to give a chance for 
advanced work to the individuals of exceptional ability, 
and for more review to those children who learn more 
slowly; (5) through giving advanced work to bright pupils, 
stimulate them to greater effort, increase initiative, and 
occasionally enable some of them to make an extra pro- 
motion; (6) through giving increased opportunity for 
the”performance of tasks which the children enjoy very 
much (such as various forms of hand work, reading stories, 
etc.), increase their interest in school life and promote 
amore pleasant atmosphere in the schoolroom. 
‘ Obviously, results so important as these cannot be 
obtained without considerable work on the part of the 
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Graded Course for Seat Work for First and 
Second Grades _ I 


Belle Brady 


teacher, but the amount of work involved may be greatly 
reduced: 


1 By having plenty of material at hand and in such 
order that it is easily accessible to both teacher and pupils, 

2 By teaching pupils the location of each kind of 
material. 

3 By training the individual to provide himself with 
new work without being told, when he has completed 
assigned work 

5 By planning the seat work and preparing the material 
in advance. 

The type of plan below has proved helpful in systema- 
tizing and clarifying the teacher’s work. 


Materials 


The following materials should be provided by the 
board of education: 


Scissors 

Paper 
For cutting and folding 
Colored construction paper 
Writing paper 
Hektograph paper 

Colored crayons 

Charcoal 

Pencils 

Clay 

Raffia 

Needles 







MATERIAL TO PREPARE 


Boxes of printed words. 


Match script and printed words. 
Build with cards the sentences found 


in the primer. 


Phonics Review all consonants and 
phonograms taught so far, and begin 
to make transition between script 
and print. Make application of known 
elements in the words hen, red, am, 
rat, cat, found in the primer. 


cards. 


Numbers Review writing of the. 
numbers through 5. 


Writing Teach each child to write 
his first name. 


Match script and printed phonic 
cards. Build phonetci words with 


Cut and paste calendar numbers. 
Use number boxes and find all the 
1’s,2’s,3’s, 4’s, and 5’s. 


Children who have difficulty in 
writing the name, write at the board 





Printed phonic cards. 


Calendar pages. 
Number boxes. 





Pictures of donkey,’ cat, rooster. 


from copy. Others do independent 
seat work of their own choice at the 


busy work table. 





Language Tell story of ‘’The Town 
Musicians.” Dramatize. Children 
retell. 









Talk of animals’ preparation «for 


Model in clay the animals of the 
story for a sand-table representation 
of the story to be made before school. 


Trace and cut patterns of animals 
that hibernate in winter. 
best on a chart for the room. 





Clay. 





Patterns of animals that hibernate. 
Mount the 
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A kektograph _ 
Hektograph ink 

Carpet warp and yarn for weaving 
Strawboard 

Mounting board 

Manila tagboard 

Gummed paper dots 

Number cards in small boxes for desk work 
Word cards in small boxes 

Phonic cards in boxes 

Letter cards in boxes 

Envelopes 

Large colored wooden beads 

Peg boards and pegs 


The Teacher and pupils may collect these materials: 


Old magazines 

Pictures (large and small, colored and plain) 

Catalogues (of vegetables, flowers, and manufactured 

goods) 

Calendars 

Words of large type cut from advertisements and the 
. titles of magazines 

String (colored and white) 

Nature material (acorns, and seeds of all sorts) 

Colored paper 

Wrapping paper 

Envelopes 

Empty boxes 

Pasteboard 

Children’s stories cut from magazines 

Rags for weaving 

Pieces of wall paper, and tall paper sample books 

Pieces of cloth and crepe paper 

Tinfoil 

Printed material of large type 


Keep each kind of material in a certain place and teach 
the children to put things back in their respective places. 

Keep small articles in strong boxes properly labeled. 
Small wooden boxes like those in which soap comes are 
very satisfactory, as they will stand much kandling. 

Pictures should be classified accordng to subject or 
season and put into large envelopes or portfolios made 
of cardboard, labeled and filed in a strong wooden box. 
Make tke label of manila tagboard and fasten it to the 
portfolio or envelope in such a way that it extends beyond 
the edge. 

Write on the portfolio a list of the pictures found in it as: 


1 Antelope 

2 Bear 
a Grizzly 
b Polar 

3 Cow 


a Driving cows to pasture 
b Grazing in pasture 
c Milking time 


Tken place the portfolio on edge with the labels up. 

The following articles provide a variety of very pro- 
fitable seat work. They skould be made by the teacher 
and preserved from year to year. 

1 Script word cards. Cut manila tag into oblongs 
l inch long and % inch wide. With ink, write on these 
the words which have been taught from tke blackboard, 
being careful to make the script as nearly perfect in form 
as possible. Make several copies of each word. Provide 
each child with a set of these in a box. Add new words 
as they are taught. These cards are used for various 
forms of seat work until the children begin to read from 
the primer. 

2 Make script phonic cards similar to the word cards. 
3 Cut from magazines, advertising pamphlets, cata- 
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logues and other sources, small pictures of things whose 
names occur in the primer, such as, hen, dog, boy, girl, 
baby, house, tree, etc. Cut these out and mount on small 
squares of manila tagboard. When a set of these pictures 
for each child is completed, this material forms a val- 
uable addition to the stock of seat work materials. 
(Suggestions for their use are given later.) 

4 Mount simple stories and verses on cards to be used 
for supplementary reading. 

5 Make cut-up picture puzzles. 

6 Make patterns of animals and birds of manila tag- 
board. 

Other suggestions for things to be prepared and kept 
on hand will be found in the devices given in Part II and 
Part III. 

The results obtained in seat work may be greatly im- 
proved by observing the following rules: 


1 Assign carefully. 

2 Inspect the work done by the pupils. 

3 Commend those wko do good work. 

4 Keep standards for seat work as high as the stan- 
dard for class work and earnestly endeavor to have the 
pupils reach it. 

5 Cultivate in yourself a genuine interest in seeing 
your pupils advance in ability to perform seat exercises. 


The Busy-Work Table 


A table upon which is arranged a variety of material 
with which the child can profitably work unsupervised 
is a very valuable addition to the primary room. Prefer- 
ably, it should be large enough to afford room for the 
material in the center and working space for several chil- 
dren on tke sides, and be of the height of tke ordinary 
kindergarten table. 

The principal uses of tke table are tke following: 

1 To provide profitable and pleasant employment 
for the children before tke regular class work begins in 
the morning and at noon, and during indoor recess periods. 
During a large part of the school year in some localities 
the weather is such that tke children must be allowed 
to spend the recreation periods indoors. Many children 
arrive at school about fifteen minutes before nine o’clock 
in the morning and about tke same time before classes 
begin in the afternoon. When this half hour is added 
to the time of the two fifteen minute recess periods, there 
is an Lour a day in which tke child is left free to choose 
his own occupation. If he is provided with plenty of 
interesting material and a reasonable amount of direction 
and encouragement given to his efforts, the result will 
be greater initiative and increased self-reliance, the set- 
ting of projects for himself by the individual and the carry- - 
ing out of these projects, increased manual skill, and in- 
creased power in regular class activities. Besides all this, 
there will be, instead of a group of noisy children, boys 
and girls who are engaged in carrying out ideas of their 
own; and the interest and self activity started at this 
time will carry over into tke class exercises with good 
results. The teacker should provide new material in 
keeping with tke progress of the children, as it is needed. 
Ske skould direct and encourage effort, display interest- 
ing results, and have pupils tell the class about their in- 
dividual projects at suitable times. 

2 The busy work table is also of great use when the 
teacher desires to give the children a choice of work when 
only a small group is present. 

3 Often some of the children complete their assigned 
seat work before the period is over. These children, 
instead of being idle, go to the table and occupy them- 
selves. It becomes, in this way, an incentive for quick, 
concentrated work and does away with much dawdling 
over assigned seat tasks. 

4 One of the most valuable uses of this table is the 
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advanced work it may be made to provide for the brighter 
pupils who do not need the drill that is necessary for the 
slower pupils. There are in every class some children 
whojlearn the sounds, or the words, or the number facts 
readily, or who read the story easily. Then why hold 
them in the class with the struggling ones? Better dis- 
miss them from the class with commendation for their 
good work and let them work with advanced material 
at the busy-work table. This procedure has two good 
effects. It not only reduces the size of the class and so 
gives each one in the class a greater opportunity, but it 
becomes an incentive for greater effort on the part of 
those who have not been exerting themselves in full measure. 
For it is an established fact that children find something 
very attractive about being allowed to do the new thing 
independently and will work hard to gain that privilege. 


Some Suggested Materials for the Busy-Work 


Table 

1 Number boxes 

2 Letter boxes 

3 Word boxes 

4 Phonic boxes 

5 Odd readers and easy books 

6 Little stories and rhymes mounted on caraboard 
7 Peg boards and pegs 

8 Wooden beads 

9 Counting frames 
10 Pages cut from old readers, and advertisments 


Our Little Citizens X 








printed in large letters. (The child will mark the phono- 
grams in them.) 

11 Pictures to be cut out and used in making picture 
books and other things. 

12 Colored paper 

13 Picture books 

14 Patterns of animals, circus, vegetables, birds, cer- 
tain characters in story and rhyme, to trace, cut, a: 
color. Paper for this purpose should be on the tab 
In schools where little paper is furnished, the childr: 
may save wrapping paper; the teacher will cut this in: 
convenient sizes and leave it on the table. 

15 Scissors, splints, parquetry 

16 Calendars to cut numbers from 

17 Outline pictures of objects. (Many of these may 
be taken from school journals. The children like to draw 
them. They arean aid in making original posters.) 

18 Weaving of various kinds 

19 Gummed dots 

20 Colored crayons 

21 Clay 

22 Blocks 

23 The alphabet printed on a card about 5 by 6 inches. 
Also have each letter printed on a a small piece of card- 
board. The children will match the letters on the smal! 
cards with those on the large card. 

Make a similar set of cards for a number matchii 
device. 

Other material will be suggested by the devices de- 
scribed in Parts II and III. 


— -« james 
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Etta V. Leighton 


Civic Secretary, National Security League 
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RIMARY teachers were never faced with such 

a problem as confronts them now. While they 

are laboring to build up in the little minds en- 

trusted to their care the highest principles of 
ethics and civic service, powerful forces armed for 
destruction are poisoning these child minds by incul- 
cating vicious, selfish, unmoral docrtines. 

It is hard to believe, because hitherto even criminals 
have respected the innocence of childhood; very few of 
even the most hardened ones sink low enough to lead 
children astray. It would seem incredible, were it not 
that the facts are available, and prove that Bolshevism, 
Anarchy, and kindred hateful doctrines are being taught 
to mere primary children in Boston, New York, and else- 
where. Children in Lawrence have been halted on the 
street by strikers and urged to return home and not 
go to school till the strike was over. Many Sunday- 
schools are in operation to teach the children of the United 
States that this government is only fit for overthrow. 
A firm in Newark, N. J., is reported to have refused an 
order to make buttons bearing “I am a Bolshevik” when 
they learned these buttons were for children to wear. 

It seems incredible. It is monstrous. Little children 
sing so-called hymns in which they say: 


“T’ve got rebellion in my heart, 
It’s bred in flesh and bone,”’ 


and announce their intentions to be “blooming rebels.” 
Just as Germany for forty years destroyed in her children 
ethical ideals of the rights of others, and set up the bloody 
- idol of the state for all to worship, so these fiends labor 
to destroy all the finer instincts of childhood, and turn 
them against the United States Government and its 
great leaders. 


They are told that the men the United States has sent 
to prison, men like Eugene V. Debs, are heroes, though 
Debs says he is “Bolshevist from the crown of his head 
to the soles of his feet.” They are told that Theodore 
Roosevelt was not a great man; in fact, he was rather 
stupid. One of the leaders in this work says, “As soon 
as they graduate from the kindergartens, we train them 
to be good socialists.”’ 

Now what are we going to do about this? This is ; 
civic question. It is wrong teaching about their civic 
relations that will make these young people into revo- 
lutionists. We have been laboring all this year to build 
up in our little people a relationship between themselves 
and the community that would make of them interested 
citizens glad to serve according to their age and ability. 
We cannot leave them helpless. Whether or not tl! 
children in our classes are reached by these anarchi 


classes, we know that there must be some antidote to these 


doctrines, and that as “A stitch in time saves nine,’ 


we had better provide these children with the antidote 


to poisonous anti-moral, anti-American doctrine whi 
they hear in the streets, perhaps in their homes, even 
they are not gathered in classes to be taught it. 

How shall we meet this crisis? Most teachers falter a 
trying to understand these doctrines themselves; the 
would hesitate at trying to explain them to childre: 
Yet I think we can do it, and we will make the effort | 
order to save these children from the soul blight of t! 
doctrines in the air. Let us remember that “small pitche: 
have great ears” and that many children not definite! 
taught anti-American doctrine will be affected by th: 
taught in their vicinity. 

Let us then go to the root of the evil. One basic doctrin 
of these anti-Americans is communism —they object t 
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private ownership of land and public utilities. One of 
their games is to promote government - ownership, 
which,c  oncentrating all important industries and 
business in the hands of the government, will make 
it easier for the proletariat to take over all the sources 
of production. Now, we can fight that by teaching 
Hiawatha from the social, not the political, standpoint. 
We have thrown a glamor over Hiawatha, and have not 
mace clear the retarding effects of communism in land 
and industry. We teach the romantic side of Indian 
life to the children; we never make them see the hard 
side —famine, disease, and conditions that kept the 
population always at a low figure. Only a few hundred 
housand Indians roamed over this land. Semi-bar- 
barcus tribes to-day live under similar conditions. If 
whiie men take up the same mode of life, they soon will 
sufer famine, and death will wipe out the population 
as it used to do among the Indians and does to-day in 
Russia. 

et the children dramatize the Indian sowing of corn 
anc reaping harvest, making them see that as all food 
was held in common, some lazy Indians would cultivate 
their ground carelessly and have poor crops, and that 
when the corn failed, all—industrious and lazy—would be 
brought to want, and then dramatize the famine, and 
the death of Minnehaha. We can’t help it, teachers, 
we are forced to bring knowledge of sorrow into these 
littie lives because we must show them the fallacy of the 
docirines they are exposed to, and we must combat the 
growing idea that the possession of private property is 
a crime. We must show them that the possession of 
private property, a man’s right to the reward of his labors, 
has been one of the strongest factors in civilization. 

Make them feel the contrast between their own clean, 
snug homes and school life, and opportunity, with the 
lot of the Indian children in what Roger Williams called 
“their dirty, smoky wigwams.” 

Let the children dramatize the experiment in Virginia 
which was a failure until John Smith declared “He that 
will not work shall not eat.” Governor Dale’s great 
reform was apportioning land to each man, the products 
of his labor to belong to him, except a certain portion 
required as tax for the support of the community. As 
this plan of private ownership progressed, the colony 
prospered. 

Dramatize also the experiment at Plymouth. There 
too, at first, the colony was conducted on a communism 
in industry plan. Now, there probably never existed 
a group of people more earnestly anxious to do right in 
all things. If ever an idealistic system of government 
could come to success, it must be among these people 
united in a common desire so strong as to make them 
leave the quiet homes in England, and exile themselves 
in Holland, and stronger still, strong enough to make 
them dare the dangers of the Atlantic and the perils of 
the wilderness. If ever the system of communism was 
to bring happiness, surely it would be to such a group 
as this. But the historian West says, ‘One serious hin- 
drance to success, even among these “sober and godly men” 
was the system of industry in common.” Accordingly, 
in the third year, when famine seemed imminent, Governor 
Bradford, with the approval of the chief men of the colony, 
set aside the agreement with the London partners in the 
maiter, and assigned to each family a parcel of land, 
an’ “this,” says Governor Bradford, “had very good 
sucess, for it made all hands very industrious, as so much 
more corn was planted than otherwise would have been,” 
anc so danger of famine passed, and when the Pilgrims 
by great effort bought out the Plymouth Company’s 
Shave of the colony, each on his own land, reaping the 
tev ard of his own labors, began to prosper. 

‘he children all know that Russia is starving. They 
ougit to know that Russia is the preatest granary in the 
world, and that the reason she is without food is largely 
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that the peasants will not grow any more than they 
need for their own use, and that they hide it, so that the 
Red Guard cannot take it away, and whole cities are 
without enough food, and thousands on thousands have 
perished. Great cities are now depopulated, their citi- 
zens are dead or hidden away, starving, perhaps, in some 
far part of the land. The children know too that the 
United States is expected to send food to Russia, be- 
because the Bolshevik plan has failed and brought famine. 

The Bolshevists in this country try to say their plan 
will help the workingman, but the American Federation 
of Labor knows that it will destroy all the real prosperity 
that the workingman has achieved, and they are against 
it. In Russia, they have divided the people into four 
classes. In the ruling class, the proletariat, only those 
who work with their hands and hire no one to work for 
them, can be included, and they get the most food. No 
foreman, no grocer with a clerk, no farmer with even 
a single farm hand, no one who hires another, comes 
in this class. Just apply this to the children of your 
class — ask them how they would like to know that their 
little comrades were not getting enough to eat just because 
their fathers could not do all their work and hired help. 
Let them know that teachers and lawyers and clergy- 
men and writers, all learned people, are being wiped out 
by starvation or massacre, because the Bolshevik believe 
that only the lowest type of manual labor has any rights. 

The little children in your classes are young potential 
Americans, already believing in Fair Play, and the Square 
Deal. Make them realize that under this doctrine of 
the Bolsheviki, John Adams and Samuel Hancock and 
George Washingon, and practically all our great men 
would be deprived of their rights, would never have had a 
chance to make us a great free nation. 

A bugaboo called “Capitalism” is being set up. We 
must make our children see that Capital is the right hand 
of labor; it is only accumulated savings that can buy raw 
material and machinery and pay wages to labor all the 
time the product is being made, but Capital has to wait 
until the article is made and sold for its share of the profit. 
When you count cost of buildings and their care, and 
cost of marketing, and paying wages to all administrative 
forces, etc., what are called “overhead expenses,” Capital’s 
share is not as great as ignorant people think. 

The Labor meeting in New York on the night of Patriots’ 
Day, April 19, 1919, declared that “Labor will not deny 
the right of the man whose capital and brains make 
industry possible to have his fair share of the profits.” 

“Industrial Democracy” is another slogan. It means 
that the worker must share more in the management. 
Of course, sensible workers don’t want to take on their 
shoulders responsibility they are not equal to. Industrial 
Democracy in its full I. W. W. form has been tried in 
Russia. The workmen took over the industries, and 
tried to run them. Of course they couldn’t, and things 
have gone to smash, and factories are ruined and closed. 
The Bolshevik leaders are now trying to get hold of any 
of the experts they didn’t kill or drive away, and offer- 
ing them fabulous salaries to come back and run the 
factories. Surely we can make our children see how 
foolish this doctrine of taking over the industries to be 
run by the workingman really is. Small as they are, 
they see it takes a Superintendent of Schools and Prin- 
cipals and Teachers to run the school system, and they 
know what would happen if children tried to run it as 
they please. They know that workingmen, even though 
older, have not sufficient knowledge and skill to run our 
great factories, and yet I. W. W. doctrines are rampant, 
and many teachers are found holding some form or other 
of them. 

Great care must be taken to make the children see that 
the Red Flag does not stand for the real rights of work- 
ingmen or anybody else, that it has always meant anarchy 

(Continued on page 406) 
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X 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales”’ 


(Book rights reserved) 


BLUE BEARD—A PERRAULT TALE 


Teacher The subject for to-day is “Blue Beard and 
the Tales of Perrault.” Let us first consider the tales 
historically, and the life of Perrault. Will you tell us 
what you can of Perrault? 

Pupil Charles Perrault lived from 1628-1703. He was 
born in Paris, was brought up at College, and called to the 
bar. In 1663 he was chosen secretary to Colbert, to assist 
and adv:se the minister ‘n matters relating to the arts and 
sciences, and in the superintendence of the Royal Buildings. 
He showed taste and skill. He edited inscriptions for 
medals and designed Gobelin tapestries. He suggested 
the peristyle of the Louvre, his Brother Charles being the 
architect. He designed Versailles’ fountains, grottoes and 
arches of triumph. He secured the Royal Gardens to be 
free and open to the people of Paris and io the children. 

In 1671 he was elected to the Academy without any 
canvass on his part. He instituted the custom of holding 
public seances for the reception of candidates. At Col- 
bert’s death Perrault gave himse’f to literary work. He 
startl d the Academy by the remark that “if Homer had 
lived in the days of Louis XIV he would have made a 
better poet.” Perrault was out of sympathy with the 
heroic age and heroic song. Then followed his famous 
literary quarre! with Boileau, who opposed him, which 
lasted ten years. Perrault was good-natured, but had a 
will and ideas of his own. He was inferior to | is opponents 
in le rning, but superior in wit. 

The general popularity of the fairy tale influenced 
Perrault to compose the only works for which he is now 
read. (At the Hamilton sale in 1884 Nodier’s copy of 
“The Histoires ou Contes” brought 85 pounds.) In the 
seventeenth century fairy tales were at the height of their 
popularity, and it is through Perrault that they became a 
part of classic French literature. After he retired to his 
home in 1686 he took interest in the education of his 
children and listened to them telling tales they first heard 
from their nurse. Andrew Lang called Perrault ‘‘a good 
man, a good father, a good Christian, and a good fellow.” 
It was at this time that he began writing his tales. He 
did not acknowledge the authorship, but ascribed them 
to his son, Perrault Darmacour, then twelve years old. 
It is said the stories were written by the lad as a task set 
by his father, to re-write them from memory. Perrault 
had told the stories to his son as he had gathered them 
with th intention of putting them in verse after the 
manner of La Fontaine. The father liked the son’s 
version better than his own and gave that to the world. 
But the 1 terary form and the literary skill n adapting 
style to story show the master hand of the | terary artist. 
Quite recently, about 1910, a statue of Charles Perrault, 
together with the sculptures of his fairy tales, was placed 
in the Gardens of the Tuilleries, in Paris. 

T. Will you give a history of the tales? You were 
referred to the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales’ for this 
topic. 


P. Perrault’s tales were originally seven, altogether 
eleven in number: 


1 The Fairies 

2 The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood 
3 Blue Beard 

4 Little Red Riding Hcod 


Puss in Boots 
Cinderella 

Riquet with the Tuft 
Little Thumb 

The Ass’s Skin 

The Clever Princess 
The Foolish Wishes 


Re OoUonmsno vr 


— — 


The first appearance, in 1696, was that of “Sleeping 
Beauty,” in Moetjen’s “ Recueil,”’ published at The Hague. 
In 1697 seven others appeared. Eight stories appeared 
in a 12mo volume in Paris, under the title, “Contes de ma 
Mere l’Oye.” A later edition added three others. The 
title is supposed to have been borrowed from a fabliau. 
The earliest English translation contained the French and 
English and was entitled “Tales of Passed Times, by 
Mother Goose, with Morals.” Written in French by 
M. Char es Perrault and Englished by R. S. Gent. As an 
English translation was advertised in the English Chronicle, 
printed for J. Pote, March, 1729, it is supposed this was 
the same book. Andrew Lang has edited these tales 
from the original edition, with a life of Perrault, a special 
study of each tale, and a conclusion on the theories of 
fairy tales published by the Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1888, and it is this edition we are using in our study to- 
day. Some copies of this edition, besides the original 
French, contain also the English translation of the tales. 

Did “A Study of Fairy Tales” give you any suggestions 
as to where Perrault got the tales? 

P. Perrault’s “Tales” were from oral tradition. But 
at that time the first two large collections of fairy tales 
were current. In 1611 there was a French translation 
of Straparola’s “‘ Nights,”’ which was a collection of twenty- 
one stories first published in Venice in 1550; and in 16:7, 
in Italy, was published “J/ Pentamerone,”’ by Basile, 
republished in Naples and in Rome, 1645, 1674, etc. 
These two collections may have been the literary base of 
Perrault’s “Tales.” 

T. Having placed the collect‘on, let us turn aow to 
“Blue Beard,” the particular Perrault tale we wish to 
study to-day. “Blue Beard” has been generally tabooed 
by Primary teachers as unpleasant in its suggestion of 
murder, and too full of gore for little children. This is 
true. But it is a good tale; and as soon as children are 
old enough to realize the difference between the imaginative 
and the actual, they can safely use “Blue Beard.” The 
tale is suited then to the third grade. The dramatization 
of the tale would be suited to children from the sixth to 
eighth grade. 

As to editions of “Blue Beard,” you will find those men- 
tioned in “A Study of Fairy Tales’. There is a “Walter 
Crane Picture-Book,” sumptuous in its seven full-paye 
gayly colored illustrations. Kate Greenaway also illus- 
trated this story, and there are interesting American 
editions of colonial times and later. A very unusual 
edition, now out of print, containing very fine work, is 
“The Story of Blue Beard,” illustrated with pictures and 
ornaments, by Joseph E. Southall, published in London 
by Lawrence & Bullen, printed by Richard Clay % 
Sons, London, published by Stone & Kimball, Chicayo 
1895. In this book Perrault’s story is told in eight beau'i- 
ful engravings, with every page decorated and with eid 
pieces. One moral of the tale is added. The original 

















French included two morals to the tale. 
the two morals as given in Lang’s | ook? 
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Will you translate 
P. The two morals given are: 


Moral 


Curiosity, in spite of all its attractions, 

Ofttimes costs many regrets; 

We see a thousand examples of appearing every day, 
It is a very slight pleasure, not to offend the sex, 
And always it costs very dear. 


Other Morals 


Provided one has common sense, 

And of the world but knows the ways, 
This story bears the evidence 

Of being one of bygone days. 

No Husband now is so terrific, 
Impossibilities expecting: 

Though jealous, he is still pacific, 
Indifference to his Wife affecting. 

And of his beard, whate’er the hue. 
His Spouse need fear no such disaster; 
Indeed ’twould often-puzzle you 

To say which of the twain is master. 


7. What have you been able to find about the history 
of ‘Blue Beard ’ in Lang’s notes on the tale or from other 
sources? 

P “Blue Beard” is a drama of contemporary and daily 
life with only one fairy element, the magic key. As to the 
historical foundation, some have said that Blue Beard was 
Gilles de Retz, medieval monster, who was made marshal 
of France in 1429. Others connect the story with Cormorus, 
a Breton chief of the sixth century, who married St. Tro- 
phine. A series of ancient frescoes, dating the thirteenth 
century, have been discovered, which give scenes from 
the life of St. Trophine similar to scenes of the “ Blue Beard” 
tale. Henry VIII of England and the Duke of Suffolk 
in the reign of Henry VI, both have been spoken of as 
“Blue Beard.” Some claim that Blue Beard is simply a 
type of the castle lords in the days of knight errantry. 
There was a comic opera, by Sedaine, in 1797, and a 
tragedy by Tieck, founded upon “Blue Beard.” 

T. The fact is, “Blue Beard” is essentially popular 
and traditional. The elements of the tale, curiosity pun- 
ished, the box, chest, or door not to be opened, the pro- 
hibition and its evil consequences if disregarded, occur 
among all peoples. 

Let us look now at Perrault’s “Blue Beard” as a piece 
of literature, to test it according to the standards discussed 
in the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales,” pp. 37-65. 

First, why would you call “Blue Beard” a classic? 
In what way does it “enrich the human mind,” what 
“eternal passion does it reveal,” or “of what thought or 
observation” is it an expression? Are there any big 
things in the story which remove it above the common- 

lace? 

‘ P. It presents very strongly the pure love of life, how 
dear life is, and the strife not to give it up, a feeling which 
is universal; all experience it during life or at its close. 
It reveals curiosity as a characteristic of the natural feminine 
heart. It expresses the psychological fact, that the most 
powerful incentive you can give to anyone to do a thing 
is to forbid him to do it impressively. _ 

T. Perhaps, too, the story is a satire and means to 
express the query, “Where can a man find a wife in whom 
he can trust?” One feels a certain pity for the stern, 
strong man who tried so often to find a woman who would 
keep her promise, a woman of honor. As the “moral 
has shown, the story occurs at a time when society expected 
a wife to obey her husband as a child might its father. 
To-day, while on the part of the wife obedience is granted, 
rather ability, helpfulness and comradeship are stressed. 
One notices that here, as always, the test of obedience is 
to obey when one does not understand. } 

I have never heard it explained so, but might not the 
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foundation of “Blue Beard” originally have been mythical? 
The character of Blue Beard possesses several attributes 
of a* degenerated Odin. His blue beard reminds one of 
Odin’s long beard;~ his.sword, expressive of power and 
strength, might correspond to Odin’s.spear, which ex- 
pressed power and strength; he was a giver of gifts as was 
Odin, and his magic key might relate him to Odin’s skill 
in magic. His far journey, taken to test the honor of 
Fatima, might correspond to the journeys which Odin 
took to try the souls of men. The transgression of Fatima, 
like the great sin against Odin, was deceit. 
Then in addition to ideas or soul, a true classic possesses 
a sense of mind or structure. You can realize its structure 
best by outlining the tale into its large episodes through 
which you can most easily trace the story from its be- 
ginning, through a rise to the climax, and then to the 
conclusion. As you wish to form into a drama, give the 
outline in acts and scenes. 
P. ActI The House Party. Week at a Country-Seat. 
SCENE I Pleasure Parties. 
SCENE II Marriage Agreement. (Not in- 
cluded in the drama.) 


Act II Departure of Blue Beard. 
SCENE I Injunction and Farewell. 
SCENE II Friends and Visitors. 
SCENE III Fatima’s Curiosity. The Dark 
Closet. 


Act III The Return of Blue Beard. 
SCENE I The Accounting. Fatima’s Trial. 
SCENE II The Penalty of Curiosity. 
SCENE III The Rescue. Fatima Saved. 


Let us now work it into a drama. As it is a tale of 
horror, artistically it would be well to emphasize some 
pleasant parts. Make your drama such that children 
of the fifth, sixth, or eighth grades would enjoy using it. 


Blue Beard — A Drama 
ACT I 
The House Party 
SCENE I — The First Day in the Country 


La Rochelle, a Country-seat, some miles from Paris. Reception 
Room. May. 


The Marquis of Barbi, Ottavio, or Blue Beard, Fatima, Anne, 
and their Mother, and their Friends, Lady Blanche, Lady 
Isabel, Count Raymond, Lord Oliver and Sir Henri. 


Sir Ottavio or Blue Beard Fortune has smiled upon us 
to-day. For one could not wish for more glowing skies 
or more balmy winds. We surely must celebrate your 
first day, my good Friends, with a party. What say you, 
Sir Henri? 

Sir Henri The day is too good to go unused. But you 
are the master of ceremonies. You know best what sport 
is to be had in these parts. I suppose you hunt nearby 
and of course we must go fishing. But here come the 
Ladies; they can help us out on this subject. 

Blue Beard Welcome, dear Ladies, to La Rochelle! 
You can help us to decide what we shall do with this 
wonderful day. There is Navarre Bois a mile off; we might 
go there to hunt deer, and there a mile to the east runs 
the River Marne; we can fish there. I have beautiful white 
horses for tte young Ladies and a fine brown one for you, 
Madam. What say you? 

Mother It does not matter to me, Sir Ottavio. Ask 
the young Ladies. 

Blanche I love to hunt. 

Isabel I'd like to go fishing some day. I suppose there 
are boats on the river, too. 
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Fatima It is such a fairy day. Let us go to that 
beautiful wood we passed on the way here. We could 
have a real picnic there. There surely must be some wild- 
flowers in it. I saw the white blooms of the dogwood. 
Perhaps we can find some hawthorn and wild apple. 
Then after luncheon we could walk by the stream or go 
boating. 

Anne That would be lovely. Yes, let’s have a picnic! 

Blue Beard I think Fatima has made a good choice. 
We must not try anything too strenuous on our first day. 
I will order the luncheon and see about the horses. Or 
shall we take the big coach? 

Ladies Yes, the coach will be fine for a real big party. 

Blue Beard Now, my Friends, make yourself at home 
here. You can look about tke rooms; there are the harp, 
spinnet and mandolins in the music-room, or you can 
enjoy the fine breezes on the courts or the views from the 
tower. It will take an hour after breakfast to get ready 
for the day. I must leave you now. (Exit Blue Beard.) 


ScENE II — The Picnic 
Navarre Wood. May 
Characters same as in Scene I, and Angelo, a Servant 


Blue Beard. Now that luncheon is over, let us place 
the hampers in the coach. Then we can enjoy ourselves. 
Shall I take that box, too? 

Ladies (in chorus) No, oh no! We must have that! 

Lord Oliver That box must be a precious secret. 

Anne. While you Boys fill this jar for us at tke spring, 
if you please, we will arrange our secret. (Boys leave.) 
Now, we must hurry. Throw off your long cloaks, Girls, 
and help to deck Fatima. Here is her white veil; I will 
fasten it. Isabel, will you bring me a wreath of pink and 
white hawthorn to crown the veil and let us each wear a 
wreath of other flowers. Will you gatker some pink 
primroses for me? 
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Isabel I'll wear a wreath of pink daisies. 

Blanche 1’ll wear a wreath of bluebells. 

Fatima Gather some violets for Mother. 

Anne Here is your candle, Fatima! And Girls, we 
must each carry a huge bunch of flowers to match our 
wreatks. (Boys return.) 

Lord Oliver Ah, what a change! I see you have been 
busy while we were gone. Girls, you look very beautiful 


in your lovely white May gowns and flowers. What are 
we in for? 
Blue Beard Behold our Trimouzetie! Ladies, are we 


to have the song, too? I have a pipe in my pocket. I can 
play the tune to your singing, but I could despatch Angelo 
for the mandolins. (Blue Beard sends Angelo for the man- 
dolins.) 

Anne Thank you, the mandolins will be fine. This 
was our secret. This is the first of May and Fatima is 
our May Queen. We must place her on a throne. We 
can march through the wood, singing, until she leads the 
procession to her throne. Then, seated at our Queen’s 
feet, we must as loyal subjects carry out ker bidding. 
Count Raymond and Sir Henri, will you fasten a throne 
under that tall chestnut-tree? 

Isabel The rest of us will gather the flowers. You 
Boys must be decorated also. How would branches of 
wild apple and laurel and olive do? 

Sir Henri Fine, and with the mandolins we’ll be quite 
a procession. I will make a soft green footstool for our 
Queen from this moss. Did you ever see such soft, fluify 
green stuff? 

Lord Oliver I will cover the ground beneath ter with 
branches of the wild apple and myrtle. Then we can lay 
gifts at her feet upon the branches. We must have a great 
bunch of hawthorn for our Queen and also huge bunches 
of the other flowers for our offerings, But here comes 
Angelo with the mandolins. Come, Angelo, help the Ladies 
gather flowers. 

Blue Beard Sir Henri, you and I are in for the music. 
It’s time to tune up our instruments. 

Anne WDoesn’t our Queen look charming in her long 
white veil, carrying a candle in her hand! I never saw 
such wonderful hawthorn and such quantities of daisies 
and anemones. I am so glad we came to-day. 

Fatima Ladies and Gentlemen, are you all ready? 
It is the first of May! (All fall in line, two by two, and 
march about the wood, following the Queen, singing to the 
accompaniment of the two mandolins, the “Song of the 
Trimazos.’’*) 

Song of the Trimazos 


(French) 


It is the merry month of May, Winter has taken flight; 

I could not keep my heart at home that bounded for delight: 
And as I went, and as I came, I sang to the season gay, 

It is the May, the merry May, the merry month of May! 


E’en as I came the meadows by, the wheat-fields have I seen, 

The hawthorn branches all a-flower, the oat-fields growing green, 
O Trimazos! 

It is the May, the merry May, the merry month of May! 


Madam, I thank you for your coin, and for your courtesy; 
It is for Mary and her Babe, and it is not for me: 

But I will pray the Child for you to whom your gift is given 
That He return it you again more royally in heaven. 


((Fatima leads the procession to her throne, whereupon 
her Lords and Ladies assist her to be seated. Each one in 
turn curtseys low and casts his or her offering at her. jt. 
Great bunches of primroses, buttercups, bluebells, daisivs, 
daffodils, violets, crocuses, apple-blooms, wall-flowers, and 
greens are heaped about her.) 


a. 


Fatima I suppose we will have to give contributions 2 
to receive them. I will ask Sir Henri to receive for me 


*From ‘‘Games and Songs of American Children,” by W. W. Newell, 
pp. 19-21. By courtesy of the publishers, Harper & Brothers. 
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any May coins you may wish to give. I know a poor 
little Girl. I will give it to her for a new summer dress. 
And now, my Lords and Ladies, we have come here this 
pleasant May-Day for sport. Let each do his or her part 
for the entertainment of us all. I do not wish to be a 
stern Queen nor to exact what you shall offer. Let each 
contrive to add to our pleasant pastime by doing what he 
likes best. First of all, I will call upon our gracious host, 
Sir Ottavio. 

Blue Beard I will lead in the song and dance, “Sur le 
Pont d’Avignon.” Boys, choose partners. Queen of the 
May, will you join the dance with me? (All sing and 
dance in a dignified, stately way as indicated in the illustration, 
p. 41 of “The Baby’s Bouquet,’ by Walter Crane.) - Angelo, 
you can play for us. 

Fatima We have all enjoyed Sir Ottavio’s selection. 
Now I will sing for you a song, entitled “A Little Gypsy.’’* 
You may guess who I am. 

All Three cheers for our Queen! That was a fine song. 
But it was so short. Couldn’t you give us another song? 

Fatima First you must guess who I was. 

Lord Oliver Something nice, I’m sure, but we give it 
up. You tell us. We never can guess. 

Fatima I was October and my laces were the work of 
the Frost. Now I will sing for you La Bergere.t 

Sir Henri That is one of our oldest songs. There is 
more to that song which tells what happened to the Cat 
and to the Shepherdess. I will sing it for you this evening. 

Fatima Now we will hear from Mother. I know she 
will have something for us. 

Mother Just a trifle of a songt I bene a Woodman 
sing one cold December day. 

Fatima We could not do without the honest Woodman. 
And he works in the wood while we only play. Now we 
will hear from Lady Blanche. 

WBlanche 1 will recite for you “The Maiden in the 
Garden of Love’’||: 


The Maiden in the Garden of Love 
(French) 


The maiden is in Love’s garden, 
She has lingered all the week; 
Her father and her lover 
Far and wide they seek. 


Ask her of yonder shepherd, 
Haply he may have seen. 
“Shepherd, have you seen passing 
A maiden like a queen?” 


‘What was the maiden’s clothing, 
Silk, or woolen brown?” 

“She wore a rosy kerchief, 
And a white satin gown.”’ 


“‘She is down there in the valley, 
Beside the fountain’s brim, 
She holds a bird within her hands, 
And tells her griefs to him.” 


“O birdling, thou art happy, 
In my love’s hands so dear, 
While I who am her lover, 
Dare not to come a-near. 


“‘What use to be beside the stream, 
And suffer thirst like mine?”’ 
“Suffer no more, my lover; 
Drink, since there is good wine.” 


“‘What use to stand beside the bush, 
Nor dare the rose to take? 


*Music and words given in Primary Epvucation, October, 1918. 


{Given in “The Baby’s Bouquet, ” by Walter Crane, p. 50. Also, 
with additional verses, in ‘‘One Hundred Folk Songs of all Nations,” 
edited by Granville Bantock, Oliver Ditson Company. Also in 
“*Chansons de France,” illustrated by M. B. Monvel, with music by 
Weckerlin, Plon, Paris, pp. 20, 21. 


tThe Lumberman.” See next page. 


\|From “Folk Ballads of Southern Europe,” by Sophie Jewett. 
By aw of the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
ndon 
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‘Gather the roses, dear my love; 
They blossom for your sake.” 


Fatima Count Raymond will now entertain us. 

Count Raymond With a riddle. You may all guess 
it if you can. If you cannot I must tell it. Why have 
sailors ceased to hunt porpoises? 

Lord Oliver Lhaveheardmany a tale, but never tha rone, 

Fatima We can never guess that. We must hear you 
explain it. 

Count Raymond Once a ship, sailing in the Mediter- 
ranean, was surrounded by an immense number of por- 
poises. A very active Youth on the ship wounded one. 
Whereupon all the porpoises sought the bottom of the sea. 
Immediately a sudden and awful tempest enveloped the 
ship. Then a Knight came riding a steed on the water. 
He demanded the person of the Youth who wounded the 
porpoise. The Sailors tesitated. The Youth then gave 
himself up and mounted the horse behind the Knight. 
They went over the water to a distant region where a 
Knight lay in bed. The Guide then directed the Youth 
to extract the weapon. When the guilty right hand gave 
aid to the wound, then was the Youth speedily returned 
to the ship and restored to his companions. Since then, 
Sailors have ceased to hunt porpoises. 

Blue Beard A prize for that tale, Count Raymond! 

Fatima Sister Anne, will you favor us with something? 

Anne Iwill sing a verse to an old tune, “The Holly and 
the Ivy.”* Sir Henri, will you accompany me? I know 
you are familiar with the old French tune? 

Lord Oliver That is the carol I heard sung once before, 
it is beautiful. 

Fatima We will hear now from Lady Isabel, who has 
had to wait patiently a turn. 

Lady Isabel My song is the song of an English girl. 
I will play and sing for you, “I Would that the Wars 
Were Well Over.’’t 

Anne I wish you would sing us the rest of that song 
some evening at La Rochelle. 

Fatima It is time we heard from our English friend, 
Lord Oliver. I know he will offer us something fine. 

Lord Oliver My song is “It was a Maid of My Coun- 
tree.’”’f 

Blue Beard (aside to Mother) You must tell tha to 
Fatima. I want her to be my real Queen. 

Fatima ‘That was fine, Lord Oliver. I wish there was 
time for another song from you. But it is getting late. 
We will close our festivities with Sir Henri’s selection. 
As your Queen I feel grateful to you for all the pleasure 
of this our first day in the country. 

Sir Henri I am glad you chose me last, for my song 
just suits. “Come, Lasses and Lads )’|| join ‘hands for the 
dance finale and sing: 

Blue Beard Now to the coach and home to La Rochelle, 
(Aside to Mother.) Let us arrange the marriage agreement 
to-night. 


ACT II 
The Departure of Blue Beard 
SCENE I — Blue Beard’s Injunction and Farewell 


Morning. Reception Room of Barbi Castle, situated in a subur) 
of Paris. 
Fatima and Blue Beard. Fatima sits in a window-sea', ; 


embroidering. Her tapestry frame and silk work-bag a) 
near by. 


Fatima I have been married a month and time has 
not hung heavily on my hands. Sir Ottavio has been a 
very civil gentleman. His beard is not so very blue and 


*See Primary Epucation, December, 1918. 
{See Popular Educator, September 1918. 


, Ga in “Pan Pipes,” by Walter Crane, Routledge, Londo 
Pp 


||From “Pan Pipes,” by Walter Crane, Routledge, London, p. 4% 
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HARRIETTE WILBUR 


Out to the | for- est, | where lies snow, 


Out in the | for est, | saws cut and slash, 





he certainly has gratified my every wish. His riches seem 
endless. Sometimes: he seems pretty cross and severe to 
the servants, but not to me. Once he got very angry 
when he lost his keys and he seemed very strange when I 
asked him about that portrait upstairs. He is not a bit 
like my Brothers, Roland and Thomas. But I have four 
servants to my orders and I have six hundred and thirty 
francs yearly and Motter need never be poor with an 
annuity of two thousand, six hundred and thirty francs. 
I can drive to the shops and make all the purchases I want, 
and to the pastry-cook’s for cakes and bonbons, and I 
never lack for beautiful flowers, violets and roses. But I 
can no longer do just as I like. My Husband must be 
pleased. Anne thinks to be happy is more than to be 
rich. However, Blue Beard promised Sister Anne could 
come to see me whenever she would. And I can invite 
my young Friends here to see me sometimes, they will 
help to fill this castle; it is so immense for just two people. 


(Enter Blue Beard.) 


Blue Beard My dear Fatima, I find I am obliged to 
take a country journey for six weeks at least, upon business 
of great importance. I would much prefer to stay at 
home, but necessity forbids. I am sorry to leave you. 

Fatima I shall be very much alone in this big house 
when you are gone. But Sister Anne will come to stay 
with me. I will send for her to-day. 

Blue Beard My dear Child, send for her or for any of 
your Friends. Amuse yourself as you like in my absence; 
take your Friends to La Rochelle, if you like, and live well 
wherever you are. Here are the keys of my possessions, 
I entrust them to you. These are the keys of the two 
great warehouses wherein I have my best furniture. 
These are the keys of the room. where I keep my silver 
and gold plate which is not in everyday use. These open 
my safes, which hold my money, both silver and gold; 
these my casket of jewels; and this is the master-key to 
all my apartments. But as for this little key, it is the key 
of the closet at the end of the great gallery on the ground 


The Lumberman 





HUNGARIAN SONG 





Out to the | for- est, where tal] trees| grow, 
Out in the | for- est, keen ax- ¢€s | flash, 


‘Out to the for- _est, ev-er-y day I | go. 
Out in the for- est. trees crash! 


floor.” Open them all; go everywhere; but as for that 
littleScloset, I forbid you to enter it, and I promise you 
surely that, if you open it, there’s nothing that you may 
not expect from my anger. 

Fatima My dear Sir, you do me great honor to intrust 
to me the keys of your entire household. I promise to 
obey exactly your orders. I trust you may have a pleasant 
journey. When do you leave? 

Blue Beard 1 go at once. My horse is waiting. And 
now, adieu, Fatima, be good to yourself during my absence! 

Fatima Farewell, my lord, I will remember! (Exit 
Blue Beard. But what a strange way for Blue Beard 
to act! And how terrible he looked when he spoke about 
being angry! I certainly felt afraid. I must send for 
Anne at once. 


ScENE II — Friends and Visitors 
Barbi Castle, in a suburb of Paris. Reception Room 
Fatima, Anne, Lady Isabel and Lady Blanche 


Fatima 1am so glad you have come, dear Anne. Sir 
Blue Beard has gone on a long journey for six weeks, 
so I can have a lovely visit from you. He gave me the 
keys to all his treasures and I can have all the visitors I 
want. We could go to La Rochelle, too, but I’d rather 
stay here. This is such a big place I haven’t seen half the 
nooks and corners. 

Anne Oh, Fatima, won’t we have a gay time just to 
ourselves! I told Isabel and Blanche your Husband went 
away and I was coming here for a visit. They said they 
would come to see us this afternoon. They were afraid 
of your Husband and you cannot imagine how rejoiced 
they are to be able to come now. 

Fatima I will send Angelo for them at once and despatch 
a note asking them to bring dresses for two weeks at least. 
We can have a “castle party,” and no doubt I can find 
some pretty gowns here for you all. You see what it is to 
be rich! 
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(Aftern-on of same day. Blanche and Isabel arrive.) 


Isabel Blanche and I could hardly wait to get here, 
sO eager were we to see you, dear Fatima. And how good 
of you to invite us for two weeks! 

Blanche Of course we’ll stay; we will have the time of 
our lives. We’ve just been longing to see your new home 
and all the wonderful rich things you have. 

Fatima You can have the rose room next to Anne’s, 
Girls. Anne and I spent this morning unlocking doors, 
closets and chests. Make yourselves at home. Anne and 
I will see you to your room, where you can arrange your 
things. 

Isabel What a lovely reception-room this is, Fatima! 
What a beautiful stained glass window and cozy window- 
seat! And what wonderful peacocks on the wall! The 
candelabra are beautiful. And this is your tapestry? 
I never saw a frame so costly as this ivory one. And what 
a handsome blue-cushioned seat you have and what 
wonderful blue hangings! I love this room! 

Blanche La Rochelle was pretty, but here you have 
such elegance. The carved woodwork is so rich and your 
vase of flowers and hour-glass the prettiest I ever saw. 
Your pictures and statues are grand. I must take a look 
at your Diana. 

Fatima I have a Mercury Taking Flight in the music- 
room. 

Blanche. And may I look at your pictures more closely? 
This Pouisin one is fine. I know what it is, Diogenes 
Throwing Away His Shell. I’ve seen it in the Louvre. 
And there you have his Shepherds of Arcadia. That is my 
favorite picture. Who is that beautiful portrait? 

Fatima That is Van Dyck’s Marie Louise Von Tassis. 
You will like the music-room, Blanche. We have Pilon’s 
Three Graces, Carlo Dolci’s St. Cecilia, and Velasquez’ 
Maids of Honor. There in the gallery is Jacob Van Ruis- 
dael’s Waterfall and Raphael’s School of Athens. In the 
dining-room are the Roses, Poppies, Jasmine, and Larkspur 
of Jean Monnoyer. But I must not tell you any more 
about the pictures; you will like to find them for yourselves, 
scattered over the whole place. 

Anne Just wait till you see some of the things in the 
chests! Fatima thinks she can find some new dresses 
for us all. What would you say to that? 

. Girls That will be glorious! 


«(Go upstairs. Half-way up a small window stood open, 
with a balcony, iron-fenced, with a carved iron coronet woven 
into the railing.) 


Anne This window looks out upon the front terrace. 
See how beautiful it is! 

Blanche I love the clear-cut paths winding around the 
Palace and the wonderful blooming oleanders at the 
entrance. 

Isabel And the peacocks and the huge bay-trees. 
And a marble fountain, with its rose-tree and garden-seat. 
Fatima, you’re in luck! | 
t;\Anne We'll go out to see the fountain soon. It is 
-the thing I like best about the whole place. In the center 
-is a beautiful marble Apollo, with rocks at his feet and 
blue waterfalls, and green wreaths creeping over the rocks. 
Growing in the moist places are ferns, violets and the 
daintiest yellow iris. And of course the birds often come 
there for a drink. ie . 

Blanche We can take our embroidery there some time. 


: (Upstairs, in the bedrogms.) 


Anne This yellow room is mine. Are not the carved 
beds and mosaic tables beautiful? I like that gold mirror. 
But your room is just as lovely, Girls. 

«Blanche ‘I should think it is. The carpets all feel so 
soft and that couch makes me rested already. And _rose 
satin chairs! 
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Isabel That silver mirror and bureau are the grande, 
I’ve ever seen. And such lovely vases and picture:! 
Isn’t the lady with the coral necklace beautiful? 

Anne Yes, but she looks sad. I’d rather be hap;.y 
without the necklace. Come, Girls, let us look into tl ; 
huge mahogany chest. Dresses, beautiful gowns of ; 
colors! They look as if they’d fit any of us. I want 
yellow one. 

Fatima Yes, we'll each wear one of these to-night f» 
dinner. I’ll take the blue one. There is a green beau 
and a lovely rose pink. 

Isabel They are all so beautiful we need not be choice. 
You are very: good to us, Fatima. 

Blanche Look in this cupboard at the gold and silv. 
plate and dishes. And the linensin these drawers! Fatim 
your things are wonderful. 

Anne You must see the casket of jewels. Fatim:, 
show the Girls some of the jewels. (Fatima brings a caskei.) 

Fatima Here is a heart of sapphires that will go with 
a dark blue gown; but I will wear this necklace of tur- 
quoises with its crystal heart, with my turquoise blue gowi.. 
Anne, you may wear this string of pearls. This coral 
necklace will match the rose gown and here are some 
emeralds that are just the thing for the green gown. Here 
is the diamond tiara I wear on state occasions. I will let 
you wear the jewels while you are my visitors. We'll lock 
them up again till to-night. Anne, will you show the 
Girls around? Take them up to the warehouses to see 
the cabinets, stands, tapestries and furniture; in the dining- 
room to see the gay china; and to the music-room to see 
the rare vases and the golden harp and the spinet. Do 
not forget the throne-room, where we will have our dances. 
They will want to try the polished floor and to see the 
throne with its great plumes and the coat-of-arms. You 
must excuse me now, Girls; I have a few things to attend 
to. To-morrow my Brothers promised to visit us; and 
I could invite Count Raymond and Sir Henri, if you like. 
Then we could give our own dance. I’ll see you later. 
(Exit Fatima.) 
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Scene III — The Dark Closet 


Barbi Castle, in the hall-way outside the Closet, on the first floor 
Afternoon of the same day. 


Fatima How strange it is! All the lovely things are 
just as beautiful as they can be and I admire them, but 
somehow it does not matter to me how lovely they are, 
they only fret me to-day. I could not stand it another 
minute to go with the Girls to admire the pretty things. 
The little closet on the ground-floor —I could not get it 
out of my mind. I wonder what is in it and why Sir 
Blue Beard forbade me so severely to use this little ke) 
I nearly broke my neck hurrying down that little back 
staircase. But here I am outside the door. Blue Bear« 
said if I unlocked the door he would be very angry; h« 
did not say just what he would do. But I’m sure I should 
be very unhappy if he should get angry. People used to 
say how terrible he was! They even said he was marriec 
several times and nobody knew what happened to his 
wives. (Looks at keys.) But I just want to know what 
is in that closet. I know it will worry me till I find out 
so I will put in the key. My Husband ‘need never.know. 
(Unlocks: the door.) It seems so dark I cannot se¢-a: thing 
the shutters are shut. Oh, horrors, there lie.some dead 
women. on the floor! They must be the wives of Blu: 
Beard whom he killed because they would not obey him! 
(Pulls key out of door and drops it in her fright, then picks 
it up and locks the door.) Ah, the key is stained. . Blu: 
Beard: will see that! I’ll rub it off. with jmy _kerchief 
Now the stain has appeared on the other ‘side, . ;Perhap: 
it is. a magic key and the stain never‘will, come,off. 1’! 
try rubbing it with sand and soap as soon as I:get upstairs. 
Ah me! What shall I do? (Hurries down the kell.) Blu: 
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Beard will surely see the stain. Anne will help me, but 
the Girls must not know. 


ACT III 
Blue Beard’s Return 
SCENE I[—The Accounting 
Barbi Castle, Reception Room, next morning. 


Fatima and Blue Beard, Anne, Roland, a Dragoon, and 
Thomas, a Musketeer. 


Blue Beard Fatima, your Friends, Isabel and Blanche, 
need not have taken so speedy a departure. There is an 
old saying, “When the master comes the key turns in the 
lock.” My return last evening was very unexpected. 
I received letters upon the road informing me that the 
business which called me away was ended to my advantage. 
So I hastened to return to you. 

Fatima I am delighted that you could come back so 
soon, Ottavio, and that your business was ended so success- 
fully. The Girls had been invited to a dance this evening 
and decided they could not omit it. But Anne will stay 
with me a week. 

Blue Beard Fatima, I suppose I must ask for my 
household keys. Will you get them for me? (Fatima 
coes for the keys and returns.) How is it that the key of my 
closet is not among the rest? 

Fatima I must certainly have left it upstairs upon the 
table. 

Blue Beard Do not fail to bring it to me presently. 

Fatima (going out) I will just forget about it and bring 
my embroidery instead. (Returning.) 

Blue Beard I thought you went for the key. 

Fatima I forgot about it. Ottavio, I am so eager to 
put the blue in this tapestry. Is it not a pretty design? 

Blue Beard The tapestry is well enough. But I must 
have the key. Go up at once and bring it to me without 
any more delay. (Fatima goes and returns.) (Examining 
key.) How comes this stain upon the key? 

Fatima I do not know, my lord. Is there a stain 
there? 

Blue Beard You do not know! I very well know. 
You wished to go into the cabinet. Very well, Madam. 
You shall go in and take your place among the Ladies 
you saw there. 

Fatima (weeping and falling at his feet) Ah, my dear 
Husband, forgive me this once! I know I did wrong to 
disobey you. I was curious. I will never disobey you 
again. 

Blue Beard You must die. Madam, and that at once! 

Fatima Die!—Since I must die, give me, Sir Blue 
Beard, some little time alone to say my prayers! 

Blue Beard I give you half a quarter of an hour but 
not one moment more. (Exit Fatima to upper stairs. 
Blue Beard retires to a corner of the room.) 

Fatima (calling softly and desperately) Anne, Sister Anne, 
hurry, I beg you! Go up to the top of the tower and look 
if my Brothers are not coming. They promised me they 
would come to-day, and if you see them give them a sign 
to make haste. Blue Beard will kill me! (Amne runs to 
the top of the tower.) Anne, Sister Anne, do you see any one 
coming? 

Anne I see nothing but the sun, which makes a dust, 
and the grass, which looks green. 

Blue Beard (To Fatima.) Come down instantly, or I 
shall come up to you! 

Fatima One moment longer, if you please! (Softly to 
Anme.) Anne, Sister Anne, dost thou see anybody coming? 

Anne I see nothing but the sun, which makes a dust, 
and the grass, which is green. 

Blue Beard (To Fatima.) Come down quickly, or I 
will come up to you! 

Fatima 1 am coming. (Very softly.) Anne, Sister 
Anne, dost thou not see anyone coming? 
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Amne I see a great dust which comes from this side. 

Fatima Are they my Brothers? 

Anne Alas! No, my Sister, I see a flock of sheep. 

Blue Beard (To Fatima.) Will you not come down? 

Fatima Onemoment longer! (To Anne.) Anne, Sister 
Anne, dost thou see nobody coming? 

— I see two horsemen, but they are yet a great way 
off. 

Fatima God be praised! They are my Brothers. I 
will make them a sign as well as I can, for them to make 
haste. 

Blue Beard (To Fatima.) Come down at once, I say! 

Fatima (Going down the stairs, falling at his feet in tears.) 
O, my Husband, forgive me! 

Blue Beard All this is of no help to you; you must die! 
(Taking hold of her long hair and with sword uplifted.) 

Fatima O my lord, afford me yet one little moment to 
my thoughts! 

Blue Beard No,no! Commend thyself to God! (Loud 
knocking is heard at the gate. Blue Beard stops suddenly. 
Enter Roland and Thomas.) 

Fatima (Fleeing from Blue Beard to Brothers.) Ah, 
Roland and Thomas! Just in time to save me from the 
sword of Blue Beard. (Fatima flees to Anne, hiding behind 
the door-hangings.) 

Roland What does this mean? Is this the way you 
care for my Sister? Die, like the villain thou art! 

Thomas No more shall women fear thee and thy 
oppression! (Blue Beard dies by their swords.) 


ScENE II — Rewards 


Reception Room of Barbi Castle, some days afterwards. 


Anne, Fatima, Mother, Roland and Thomas. (Fatima, 
seated at a table, with writing materials.) 


Fatima Ah, my dear Brothers, you can never know 
how grateful to you I am now that I am free and happy 
once more! And what would have happened to me had 
it not been for Sister Anne? As Blue Beard had no heirs, 
I am now mistress of this great estate and immense riches. 
Mother and I have unlocked the strong boxes and examined 
the title-deeds and patents contained there. I wish to 
bestow upon each of you, in writing, a portion which 
may bring to you the good things you desire. Fifty 
thousand francs I give to you, Anne, for your marriage 
portion. That will enable you to marry Count Raymond 
without any delay. Fifty thousand francs I give to each 
of you, Roland and Thomas. That will purchase for you 
the captain’s commissions for which you have been so 
patiently striving. Mother, you shall have your annuity 
continued. 

Mother Dear Child, I am glad your sorrow and danger 
did not last long, for you suffered to our benefit. 

Anne Dear Fatima, you may be sure I shall not lose 
any time to tell Sir Henri, who has loved you so dearly, 
that you are free and thankful. Blanche and Isabel will 
be glad to visit you now. I will ask Count Raymond and 
Sir Henri to bring them. I am sure we all will try to make 
you forget the sorry time you passed with Blue Beard. 

Roland Thomas and I accept your gift with great 
gratitude. We shall remain with you a few days to help 
you settle any vexing problems. Our business will not 
permit us to remain longer, but Mother and Anne will 
stand by you in any case. You can send for us in any 
special need and we will come to you. 

Thomas Your gift, Sister, comes like the rain from 
heaven when it is much needed. I thank you most heartily. 

Fatima (meanwhile has handed to each his or her gift, im 
writing). You have all been a great comfort tome. Kind 
friends are a compensation for all the ills of life. I “ns 
I may always be good to mine—and nevermore 
curious! 
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Language in Primary Grades 
Teaching Poetry in Correlation With Nature Study 


Laura P. Krebs 


(Book rights reserved) 


N the re-adjustment of the great world problems, 
I none is of more importance than the educational 
problem. 

This reconstruction .will undoubtedly jnvolve a 
more practical education which will eventually mean an 
American citizenship worthy of our new international 
position. 

To teach little children to speak the English language 
is the problem of the primary teacher. It is the first step 
in preparation for American citizenship. 

Education must be vital. It must touch the real in- 
terests and activities of children. In order to teach the 
child to speak properly and to increase his vocabulary he 
must be given something of real interest to talk about — 
birds, animals, excursions to the woods, vacation trips, 
games and all the alluring experiences of out-of-doors. 

Teach many happy, beautiful poems to little children. 
Do not make this an exercise in memory training, for this 
is an opportunity to enrich the child’s daily experience. 
If you have shown him the beauty of an October day when 
the oaks and maples are flaming torches against a sapphire 
sky, if you have led him to observe the magic of a spring 
day in the woods or to love the small wild animals of the 
fields and meadows, you have led him into a mystic path 
of joy — far away from the realm of the commonplace. 

Relate the poem to be taught to the season of year — 
a game, to some investigations the children have made in 
science or to the study of birds or insects. 

Read the poem to the children. Be sure that it is so 
full of interest that they will enjoy it. If it recalls ex- 
periences they have had let them tell these experiences. 
If it leads the child along new lines of thought, discuss this 
with the children. Make it vital to them. 

Often we find beautiful pictures in poems. Let the 
children tell what pictures they see in the poem. Interest 
and familiarity with the thought in the poem, together 
with rhythm, fixes the poem readily in the mind of the 
average child and becomes a genuine, artistic pleasure. 

On an April day we learned in first grade from Browning’s 
“Pippa Passes”: 

The Year’s at the Spring 
And day’s at the Morn — 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven 

All’s right with the world. 

We talked of each line of the poem. The out-of-doors 
in the early morning, the cause of dew and its appearance, 
the habits of the snail and the nest building of the lark. 

The children then told us what pictures they saw in 
the poem. Into these pictures the child will put his 
individual interests and enjoyment of out-of-doors. Some 
will add their interests in games, birds and insects. 

Several children had spent their summer in the country 
and these experiences were a part of their “pictures.” 

The following is a stenographic record of the “pictures” 
the children saw in Browning’s poem. Each child was 
allowed to contribute as much or as little as he liked. 


Our Pictures 
ESTHER 
I saw a hillside with trees on it. 
A little nest was in the maple tree. 


It was an oriole’s nest. I saw four little heads hanging 
over the nest. 


I saw children dancing in a meadow. 
They lived in a little brown house on the top of the hill. 


ANNE AND JANE 
In my picture is a little hillside. 
There are many trees there with little new green leaves. 
Dew is on the grass. 
Nearby in a meadow is a pond with water-lilies in it. 
Children are playing in the pond. 
They are sailing white boats in the pond. 


GORDON 
I saw the woods and a little house in the woods. 
I saw the red sun just coming up over the hilltop. 
I saw bluebirds in the trees. 


DoROTHY 
A little house stands among some trees. 
A lark flew from the grass where his nest was. 
A little brook ran down by the lark’s nest. 
The larks bathed each day in the brook. 


Mary ELIzABETH POWELL 

I saw a woods in early spring. 

The snow was just leaving the ground. 

Mr. Robin was the only bird that had come back. 

The children were making little snowballs. 

There was a little house on the top of the hill. 

There was a meadow all around the house. 

The sun was just coming up. 

As the little children were going back home they heard 
the song of Mrs. Robin. 

There was a little brook in the meadow running happily 
to the rivers. 

Frogs were singing in the brook. 

Little children were singing and skipping. 


DoRoTHY 
My picture was a hillside. 
It was in a woods. 
A little brook ran through the woods. 
There was dew on the grass. 
Birds were singing in the trees. 
Orioles, bluebirds and robins were in the trees. 
I heard the frogs singing in the brook. 


MARJORIE 
There is a hillside in my picture. 
There is dew on the grass. 
The dew looks like diamonds. 
I see butterflies flying through the meadow. 
The sun is just coming over the hilltop. 
A little white house stands at the top of the hill. 


ESTHER 
A little house stands on the hilltop. 
A group of trees are on each side of the house. 
A walk leads from the house to a white fence. 
A brook is on the other side of the hill. 
In the trees are bluebirds. 
There are four baby bluebirds in a nest. 
In another tree are young robins. 
Back of the house are cherry trees and apple trees in 
bloom. 
A cardinal lives in the apple tree. 
He sings to the children as they play. 
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GORDON 


I see a woods in my picture. 
The sun is just coming up over the hilltop. 
There is a lark flying from his nest in the tall grass. 


Celia Thaxter’s poem, ‘Wild Geese,” is an excellent 
poem for young children. It is full of spring magic and 
joy in fresh green fields. 


The wind blows, the sun shines, the birds sing loud, 
The blue, blue sky is flecked with fleecy dappled cloud, 
Over earth’s rejoicing fields the children dance and sing, 
And the frogs pipe in chorus, “Spring! It is Spring!” 


The grass comes, the flower laughs, where lately lay the snow, 
O’er the breezy hilltop hoarsely calls the crow, 

By the flowing river the alder catkins swing, 

And the sweet song sparrow cries, “Spring! It is Spring!” 


Our Pictures 
RICHARD ROBINSON 


I saw the wind blowing the trees. 

The trees were on the hilltop. 

Down the hill there ran a little brook. 

Around the brook were children playing. 

They were sailing their boats. 

In the brook were frogs. 

The sky was flecked with fleecy dappled clouds. 

When the children were through playing they went down 
the hill to find flowers. 

They found a bluebird’s nest in a fence post. 

They saw Mr. Bluebird carrying worms to the nest. 


Our Pictures 
LILANE 


I saw the birds flying over the treetops. 

I saw the fleecy dappled clouds. 

I saw the children playing in the meadow. 

I heard the frogs singing a happy song of spring time. 


ORIN 


My picture is one of early spring. 

] see a robin and a robin’s nest. 

Frogs are singing. 

Children are sailing little white boats on a pond. 
There are flowers in a meadow. 


Poem — “The Norse Lullaby,” by Eugene Field. 


Our Pictures 
JANE PETERSON 


I saw a hillside. There were many pine trees on the 
hillside. One great pine stood all alone. The north wind 
was blowing very hard. 

- A little pine was clinging to the trunk of the pine tree. 
The pine tree was singing a song to the pine. 

I saw a little new moon behind the branches of the 
pine. The song of the pine tree was not harsh like the 
wind in the corn or like the wind in the oak trees. It was 
a soft sweet lullaby. The pine tree was singing a lullaby 
to the little seeds and leaves that had fallen. 

The leaves and roots and vines will awaken in the spring. 


I saw a white hillside. All the trees were bare and 


brown except a great pine tree. 

The north wind was blowing. I could see the pine 
bending over. The pine was trying to keep the little 
vine warm. Sree 
~ There was a new moon shining through the branches 
of the pine tree. After a while I saw a snow-storm. The 
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little vine went to sleep. It was covered with a soft white 
blanket. 

In the springtime the little vine will awaken and have 
new green leaves. 

During the autumn the children brought to the school- 
room caterpillars and also cocoons. 

They were carefully watched and cared for. 

The following poems were taught in relation to Nature 
Study. 


The Caterpillar 
I creep upon the ground, and the children say, 
“You ugly old thing!” and push me away. 
I lie in my bed, and the children say, 
“The fellow is dead; we’ll throw him away.” 
At last I awake, and the children try 
To make me stay, as I rise and fly. 


Brown and furry, caterpillar in a hurry, 
Take your walk to a shady leaf or stalk, 
May no toad spy you, 
May the little birds pass by you 
Spin and die, to live again a butterfly. 
— Christine Rossetti 


The cecropia was the first moth out of his cocoon. 

Nature study was in this instance a part of our morning 
talk. 

The following represents sentences contributed by 
individual children. 


Our Moth 


This morning Miss Krebs showed us a brown moth. 

He had small black eyes and bright colored spots on his 
wings. 

The moth had brown velvety legs. He had large wings 
and a large body. The feelers were like little feathers. 

All winter the moth had been in the cocoon. 

A caterpillar spun the cocoon in the autumn. 

The cocoon was placed on a gray twig. 

What do you think he dreamed of all winter? 

I think he dreamed of the time when he would be a 
butterfly. 

I think he dreamed of wild flowers with honey in them. 

Perhaps he dreamed of the birds. 

At last one Spring day he turned into a butterfly. 

He left his cocoon, he spread his brown wings, and flew 
up to the blue sky. 

Later we found in the woods a Luna moth of beautiful 
green color and with violet markings. 

We brought him to the schoolroom for closer observation. 
We also had a glass of small white moths whose eggs 
hatched in our schoolroom. These caterpillars were very 
small and black. 

At the time the President made an appeal for the pro- 
tection of pigeons we decided to make the interest in 
Carrier Pigeons the basis of our work in Patriotism. Illus- 
trations taken from magazines showing pigeon lofts, method 
of carrying messages, protection of pigeons at the front 
line of battle and in other places of danger, made the 
children acquainted with the important work of Carrier 
Pigeons. 

These little plays or dramatizations were the outgrowth 
of interest in pigeons and moths. A careful stenographic 
record was kept as the conversation of the children was 
perfectly free, the children taking turns in playing. 


Grade I 
True — A May Day 
Prace — Ellis Park 
CHARACTERS 
A War Pigeon 
A Moth - 


Pigeon Good morning, Mrs. Moth. . 
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Moth - Good morning, Mrs. War Pigeon. Where have 
you been all winter? 

Pigeon I have been over in France. 
to Cedar Rapids to-day. 

Moth What did you do over in France? 

Pigeon I carried messages from camp to camp. 

Moth Did you like to carry messages? 

Pigeon Yes, I loved to. 

Moth Did you want to come back? 

Pigeon No, I did not want to, although in the trenches 
on winter nights it was cold. 

Moth Where did you take the messages from? 

Pigeon I took them from the front line trenches to the 
back lines. 

Moth Do you like to carry messages? 

Pigeon Yes, I like to very much. 

Moth Do you ever forget to carry messages? 

Pigeon No, we never forget to take our messages. 
We have been taught to carry the messages. 

Pigeon You are very, very beautiful, Mrs. Moth. 

Moth Yes, last summer I was a caterpillar, but this 
spring I am a moth. 

Pigeon What did you do when you were a caterpillar? 

Moth I crawled around on the roots and branches 
of the trees arid stems of flowers. 

Pigeon What is your name, Mrs. Moth? 

Moth ‘My name is Luna Moth. 

Pigeon That is a pretty name; what does your name 
mean? 

Moth It means that I leave my cocoon at night. 

Pigeon Is your cocoon large enough for you, Mrs. Moth? 

Moth Yes, very large. 

Pigeon What did you do in your cocoon all winter? 

Moth I dreamed of the time when I should be a moth. 
I dreamed of ‘the spring-time and the flowers with honey 
in them. 
Pigeon Good-bye, Mrs. Moth. 
Moth Good-bye, Mr. Pigeon. 


I just got back 


Grade I 
Time — A Spring Morning 
Prace — A Meadow 


CHARACTERS 
A War Pigeon — Edwin Bagley 
A Moth — Mary Elisabeth Powell 


Moth Good morning, Mr. War Pigeon. 
_Good morning, Mrs. Moth. 

Mea What have you been doing all this time? 

Pigeon . I have been over in France. 

Moth Over in France. What did you do over in 
France? 

Pigeon I carried messages from camp to camp. 

Moth Do you like to carry messages? 

Pigeon Yes, I love to carry messages. 

Moth How many pigeons are over in France? 

Pigeon There are many hundreds of pigeons. 

Moth Where did you carry the messages? 

Pigeon We carried them to camps and sometimes I car- 
ried them to hospitals. . 

Moth What do the officers in the hospitals say? 

Pigeon ‘They send messages back to the trenches. 

Pigeon You are very beautiful, Mrs. Moth. What is 
your name? 

Moth My name is Luna Moth. 

Pigeon What is that?, 

Moth It is the moth that leaves its cocoon at night. 

_Pigeon I never heard of a moth leaving its cocoon at 

t. What is a cocoon? : 

Moth It is a little house where I live? 

Pigeon Is it warm? 
Moth ‘Yes, very warm. 
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Pigeon Were you always a moth? 

Moth No, I was not. A long time ago I was a little 
caterpillar, black as coal. 

Pigeon Black as coal! Did the children like you? 

Moth No, I was put in a glass. I was on a little twig 
in the glass. I had to look out of this glass. I looked 
all around and saw a room and I thought I was in it. 

Pigeon What did you do all winter, in your cocoon, 
Mrs. Moth? 

Moth I dreamed of when I would be a butterfly, | 
dreamed of when I would have wings and fly all over the 
town and would not have to crawl. 

Pigeon Did you dream about the wild-flowers? 

Moth Yes, I dreamed about the wild-flowers in the 
woods that I could suck the honey out of; I dreamed 
of the tiger lilies. 

Pigoen Have you any more work to do, Mrs. Moth? 

Moth No, my work is almost over. I have only to fly 
and be happy. 





Their Bedtime 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 


When mother dear tucks me up cozy at night, 

She draws back the curtains and blows out the light; 
I don’t mind the dark for I know very soon, 

The stars will be sprinkling 

The heavens, and twinkling 

Like gems round the silver moon. 


The beautiful moon is the mother, you know, 

Of those little stars and she loves them all so; 

They sleep all the day and at night-time they play; 
They frolic and gambol, 

And many a ramble 

They take down the Milky Way. 


And then morning comes with its soft pearly light, 
They’re tucked away under their coverlets white; 
Their beds are the fleecy clouds up in the sky, 
And while they are sleeping, 

Not one of them peeping, 

The moon sings a lullaby. 





Fairy Lights 
E. H. C. 


Star, star, baby star, 

Whisper, tell me what you are. 

Tell me why you’re shining bright? 

You’re the fairies’ candle light, 
Star, baby star! 


Moon, moon, lady moon, 

Sailing like a big baloon. 

Who gives you your silver light? 

You’re the fairies’ lamp so bright, 
Moon, lady moon! 


Sun, sun, golden sun, 


Oh, how soon your work’s begun! 
You’re a big light, 
When you shine it can’t be night, 


Sun, golden sun! 
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A Novel Booklet V 
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A Belgian Cradle Song is the subject for the Booklet Page for this month. The illustrations may be colored 
as suggested. If the teacher makes several hektograph copies of this page she will have something of real value to 
keep after the little books are completed. 

Color the sky blue; grass, light green; fence, light brown; lamb, white, dark brown on the lower half of legs; the 
cradle brown with light blue cover; white pillow and bonnet. 


Cradle Song 


Andante, con tenerezza 


pp Sleep, lad - die, May Angels round you keep; Dad-dy’s found a lamb so white: 


legato. 





milk to - night. Now it’s run - ning to and fro — Go to bye- bye, go! 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher X 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Contest Letters 


PRIMARY EpucatTIon offers a prize of $2 each month 
for the best letter sent in on a specified subject. The 
subjects for the fall months are given below: 


September: List of Arithmetic Material. 

(Give grade of your class. Make a list of arithmetic 
material which you believe valuable for your grade, such 
as tape-measure, scales, games, objective material. The 
best list will receive the prize.) 

Letter due by June 15. 


October: What Arithmetic Work do Children do that 
has no Value out of School? (Laying pegs, outlining 
figures and the like.) Should they do such work in school? 
If so, why? 

Letter due by June 15. 


November: A Game Contest. Choose One. 

a Simple directions for a new domino game. 

b Simple directions for a new guessing game. 

c Simple directions for a new homemade game. 
Letter due by June 15. 


Notice that all letters are due before June fifteenth. You 
are urged to try for the contests, first, because it will make 
you a better teacher to think out clearly some of these 
questions, and second, because you may be able to aid 
others by what you write. 

The prize winners for the year 1918-1919 are: 


Bess Dixon, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Florence Doubet, Clearfield, Iowa 

Sarah A. Edwards, Alexander, Ohio 

Marion Elwell, Vassar College Campus School, Pough- 
keepsie, New York 

Eleanor Fyler, La Crosse, Kansas 

Laura F. Kready, Lancaster, Pennsylvania J, 

Muriel B. Needham, Chowchilla, California (two prizes) 

Gladys A. Risden, Vermilion, Ohio (two prizes) 


Is your state represented? ; 
Address all contest letters, or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic, to 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Primary EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Review Work 


In aritkmetic, as well as in other studies, the Ligher 
‘elementary grades usually spend a great part of te last 
month of school in a comprehensive review of all work 
_covered during the previous eight or nine months. 
~ The ideas behind such reviews are probably three: 
first, that they will fix’ facts already learned more firmly 
in the minds; second, that a rapid and comprehensive 
glance at the main points, which have been studied in 
detail, will make the children’s ideas broader and more 
definite; and third, that reviews show up the weak spots 
and give the teacher a better notion of what help is needed. 

In the primary grades arithmetic reviews are perhaps 


not as valuable, because the whole year’s work is only 
prolonged review of certain simple facts which have to 
be repeated again and again in many forms before they 
are mastered. However, even with very young children, 
there is a certain value in giving no new work during th: 
last three or four weeks of school. The time is better 
spent in making sure that all the children know what is 
required of them: for we all know that, even with the 
most comprehensive review, many of our pupils will appear 
lamentably lacking when school opens in the fall. It is, 
therefore, wise to make sure that they are as nearly on 
hundred per cent perfect now as it is humanly possible to 
make them. 

In preparing for a month of review, we would do well to 
establish first the principles which should guide us. There 


are four great laws of association of ideas, leading to habit 
formation: 


Primacy, or the value of first impressions 
Recency 


Frequency, which means repetition 
Intensity, or the force of impressions 


Tke Law of Recency, meaning that an idea was pre- 
sented to consciousness in the immediate past, cannot, of 
course, be controlled in school. The Law of Primacy is of 
value only in establishing the first impressions correctly, 
and not in reviewing. But study of the Laws of Frequency 
and of Intensity are what should help us in evaluating a 
new project for review work. 


First, Frequency: Just what does that mean? Nothing 


more nor less than repetition. ‘Repetition is the mother 
of studies,” reads an old Jesuit maxim; and even a cursory 
study of past educational practice convinces one that 
deadening repetition has been carried much too far in 
the average schoolroom. 

Nowadays, however, we believe also in the other Law — 
that of Intensity. We believe that vigorous interest on 
the part of children and attention to the work in hand 
are of much more value than wearisome doing over and 
over of the same tasks. We believe also that half as much 
time and twice as much interest will bring us better results. 
Tkerefore in our own reviews we look for novelties. We 
find out what the children like, believing that work which 
they like is the work which is best suited to their needs. 
And we try so to vary our plans that our pupils are keen 
and active, and push themselves forward instead of waiting 
passively for us to boost them. 

The two Laws of Frequency and Intensity go hand in 
hand. We must repeat and repeat, and then repeat: 
but in order to sustain interest, we must also vary our 
drills, seek out surprises, introduce games and competitions, 
and in many other ways strive to hold the attention of the 
whole child. Only in this way can we get the best and 
most satisfactory results in a review. 

A wideawake teacher can do her most efficient work 
during a period of drill. She can make deep impressions, 
instill needed facts permanently and, best of all, awaken 
a love for strenuous work and for learning, which will 
bear splendid fruit in later years. 

Indeed the responsibilities, as well as the joys, of a 
primary teacher are very great. Her pupils draw their 
inspiration from her personality instead of from books, 


and much depends upon the groundwork which she lays 
down. 
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FOUR TYPE LESSONS WITH THE REASON WHY 
THEY ARE VALUABLE 


Lesson I —A Review of the Addition Combina- 
tions 
(For Grades I and II) 


Children and teacher sit in a circle. The teacher holds 
drill cards. She shows the first one and calls on a child. 


First Child 6 and 4 are 9. 
Teacher No, Henry. 
Henry 6and4are10. John. 

_ (Teacher shows second card.) 
John 3and4are7. Mildred. 
Mildred 6and6are 12. Constance. 


“he game continues. Each child who answers correctly 
mzy call on the next to answer. 

“his type lesson is good because all are alert, not knowing 
when their turn may come. There is a pleasant mystery 
as to which card will turn up next. The teacher should 
be careful to hold the cards in a good light and in such a 
manner that all can see well. 


Lesson II — A Review of Addition or Multiplica- 
tion Combinations 


(For any grade) 


Children sit in rows, an equal number in each row. 
The teacher stands in front with drill cards. Each child 
in the front seats has the chance to give the answer to 
one card. If he is correct, the card is placed on the front 
desk. If not, the teacher says, “Tell,” and the class 
answers. 

When each child in the front seat has answered, he runs 
to the back of his row, leaving his seat vacant. As soon 
as the front seats are all vacant, the teacter says, “Change,” 
whereupon every child moves forward one seat, and the 
children standing (who were in the front seats) sit in the 
back. 

A new set of children are now in front and each of these 
has a turn. All cards answered corerctly are placed on 
the front desks as before. When each has answered, the 
children now in the front seats run back, the teacher says, 
“Change,” and everyone moves forward. 

Continue in the samemanner. After going once around 
the class, let some one count the score for each row and 
place it on the board thus: 


Rs i ae aa oa 5 
vite) Wars sce 3 
pe” A ee 7 
Ae TANS eee = Se 6 
eI <i oa gum a Seas LOR OWE 2 
ili, - ESET Ese poe ere 5 
0 ny - tat Ot all ewes hong 6 


This type lesson is good because there is group com- 
petition, because there is frequent movement, and because 
every child is deeply interested every minute of the time. 
I cnce extended this drill game over several days, keeping 
the same sides, with the result that the quicker children 
soon found out who was holding their side back and gave 
such vigorous practice to the laggards that we soon had 
almost perfect scores. 


Lesson III — For Reviewing Any Kind of Written 
| Work 


(Relay for Grades III or IV) 


The whole class is divided by the teacher into two 
groups. Let them choose the name of a color for their 
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sides. Write thegtwo color names on the board. Write 
also a set of examples, as: 


242 359 324 
x5 x4 x6 





Put six to eight examples tegether. Put exactly the 
same examples on another board. Children may watch 
as these examples are written. Now for the relay: 


Teacher 1 am going to give you a relay race. Here 
are eight examples on the board. I have written. the very 
same examples on the front board. Will each side choose 
eight children to stand in line in front of the examples. 
The Reps may take the front board and the Wurres the 
other board. 

(This is done. Tom and Paul are the front pupils in the 
two lines.) 

Teacher 1 will give Tom a piece of chalk. All the 
WHITES must work, their cmnigies with his chalk. This 
other piece I give-to Paul, and all the Reps must use it. 
When I give the signal Tom and Paul are to work the 
first example. As soon as they finish, they should give 
the chalk to the next in line, and so on to the end. The 
side which finishes first gets five points. Every example 
worked correctly counts one point. 

Clarice May we correct mistakes if we see them? 

Teacher Anyone who is holding the chalk may correct 
an example already finished, but no one else may do so. 
Are you ready? Begin! 

(Tom and Paul work the first example, pass the chalk 
back to the second two, who work the second example 
and pass the chalk back to the third two, and soon. The 
Reps finish first and get the five points. But they have 
only five examples right, while the WxITEs have seven. 
So the score reads: 


WHITES 1111 
REDS 1111 11 


The , Warres got five points for finishing first, and five 
more for their five correct examples. The REDs got seven 
points for their seven correct examples.) © 


1 
1 


Teacher Now I will put another set on the board and 
eight other children from each side may try. 


Lesson IV — For Testing Children on the Multi- 
plication Tables 


(For Grade IIT) 


Prepare a large chart with the name of each child onfit 
and spaces after his name for checking each multiplication 
table. When a child can repeat any table within a given 
time limit (which you must find out through experience), 
and also give the answers quickly in any order, mark in 
the blank space under that table the date on which it was 
































done, as: 
7 he Teal 
Name |2’s | 3’s | 4’s | 5’s | @s | 7’s | 8's | 9s | 10's 
7 “ ~ a jer | = | ee 
Charles | ¢ | & & 2 | § | 5 | bo 
elel elalale . 
Sl @ ti i| bec * 
Marjorie 
2121 2 | 08 = 2 














Urge children who know a certain jtable,to drill the 
others. The teacher, however, should always do the final 


testing and timing.? 
This type lesson is good because it develops a pleasant 
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rivalry, because it produces a long-continued interest, 
because the children become more keen-as the chart grows 
instead of less so, and because the slower children are 
being helped by others of their own age, from whom they 
often learn more quickly than with the teacher. By using 
drill charts which have answers, the slow children may 
also learn quickly through helping each other. It is 
therefore possible to have small groups all about the 
room, testing each other and at the same time acquiring 
skill themselves. 


CONTEST LETTERS OF THE MONTH 
Subject — A New Way to Review 


1 Reviewing the Multiplication Tables on a Score 
Card 


(Prize Letter) 


Reviews in Primary Arithmetic should not be dull or 
monotonous, as is so many times the case. The frequent 
reviews necessary for fixing the multiplication tables in 
the minds of the second and third grade pupils is a big 
problem for the best of teachers. There must be a motive 
for remembering the tables. I have found that a game 
furnishes one of the best motives. 

Here is a game that I have used in the second grade and 
which can be used equally well in the third. 

The teacher hektographs a score sheet for each pupil. 
On this sheet are the names of all pupils with spaces 
under each name for several problems. Thke score card 
looks like this: 





| 


Mary JONES WILLIE SMITH SAM BRown 


48 


6 





42: | 


ass 


3 : | 








On the floor the teacker marks off a space 4 X 3 ft. 
and divides it into 12 square feet. The numbers from 
1 to 12 are placed in these squares — one being sure to 
place a large number and a small one near each other. 
The floor figure will appear like this: 





11 
12 2 8 6 

















At about six or seven feet from the space is a chalk 
mark indicating where the pupil stands while throwing 
three bean bags at the number. 

The pupils are told that each child is to have 3 throws, 
and each number he hits is to be multiplied by the table 
the teacher has chosen to review. Let us take, for example, 
the table of 6’s. Mary Jones, being first on the score card, 
comes forward and hands her score-card to the teacher, 
who in turn records Mary’s credits as she throws. The 
pupils also make a record. If Mary throws in 8, 1 and 7, 
the teacher and pupils record 48, 6 and 42, making a 
total of 96 for Mary. The other space will be used for 
amy record when her turn comes again. When the 
pupils have the result, the answer is read. All mistakes 
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in either multiplication or addition are checked. The 
game goes on till everyone has had his turn at throwing, 
or until time is up. The teacher collects score-sheets 
and makes note on the back of all mistakes. Attention 
is called to these the following day, which means, of course, 
some individual work. If it is difficult for tke class ‘o 
see the floor spaces, the thrower or teacher may call out 
the numbers hit. 

Tke game is especially good because every child is 
working, as he is anxious to know tke score. The numbers 
in the floor spaces may be changed to bring into tke lesson 
any problems the teacher may want in review. 

ELEANOR FYLER 
La Crosse, Kansas 


2 A Mystery Box 


Review work must be made even more attractive than 
the first presentation if it is to be effective. This may 
not be a new way, but it’s my most successful way to review. 
I use it in the second grade. 

If the class is reviewing the 4’s and 5’s, I make a set of 
questions or problems, using all facts contained in these 
two tables. These problems are written on sheets of 
paper, folded several times and placed in a box on my 
desk. When any child finishes the work assigned he goes 
quietly to the desk, takes from the box one of the folded 
papers and returning to his seat does what is on the paper 
he has drawn. 

The children seem never to tire of the mystery. “I 
wonder what Ill get this time!” is the dominant expression 
on each small face. 

A pretty box with a hole just large enough to admit the 
child’s hand adds to the charm, and a list once prepared 
can be used several years. 

MARGARET BEATTIE 
Newport, Ark. 


3 Red and White Stars 


I like contests for review in third grade arithmetic. 

A very interesting one between boys and girls is this: 
I choose a girl to start. She goes to the board and chooses 
a boy to race with ter. Tlen I give trem an example; 
any one of the three processes that we teach in third§B 
arithmetic: 


9472 8246 346 
—3948 x4 256 
— — 524 
+432 





The child who finishes first or the one who has his example 
right may choose another boy or girl to come up and work 
with him. 

If the girl wins twice in succession she chooses a girl to 
take her place. If the boy wins twice he chooses a boy 
to take his place. Every child gets a chance to work at 
least two problems. 

We mark thus: 


Boys 1 


1233 =8 
Girls 11111 


111 
121413: 11 =%23 

The girls then get a white star. After the boys or girls 
have won five white stars I erase them and give one red 
star. Then we begin again to win five more white stars. 

This can be run for six months or more, as the children 
beg every day for a contest. They will also race among 
themselves at home, to gain speed. A carelessly made 
answer, even though right, never*wins. % 

Jesste* Morrison 
Des Moines,"Towa 
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Another Page for the Booklet 





























Baa, Baa! Black Sheep! 


Suggestions for Coloring 


Color with paint or crayola: Sky, blue; grass, light green; trees in background, gray: green; trunk of tree, 
dark brown; blossoms, pink; fence, light brown; big sheep, black; little lamb, white, with brown eyes; little 
maid’s face, legs and hands, pink; dress, dark pink; sash, andsocks, white; bonnet, pink; slippers, black; daisies, white. 


Baa, Baa! Black Sheep 


“Baa, baa! black sheep, have you a - ny wool?” “Yes, mar-ry! have I—three bags- full! One for my 


Mas-ter, and one for my dame, But none for the lit-tle boy who cries in the lane!” 
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My Garden — on the Sand-Table 


Annie E. Dakin 


(If no sand-table is convenient, shallow wooden boxes 
or pans filled with sand or soil will do.) 

Wet sand or soil before using. 

Have children in small groups at different times to 
avoid crowded conditions. 

Let one group mould or design the garden beds. Another 
group make a fence for the outside of the entire garden. 

A substantial fence may be made by cutting strips of 
cardboard the desired length for rails, shorter and wider 
strips for the posts. 

Paste two posts together with fold of writing paper 
on the back and you can turn fence at corners, or for the 
gate. 

For Cut Work or Drawing Lessons 

Have pupils cut and color Overall Boys, Sunbonnet 
Girls, rakes, hoes, shovels, wheel barrows, basket, etc. 
These may be stiffened at back and used effectively; in 


the gardens. 
Art 


Arrange a poster of cut work, representing the vege- 
tables from the gardens— barrels of potatoes, baskets 
of vegetables, piles of potatoes, turnips, single heads of 

interspersed, etc.t P a E 

This should be free hand cutting and makes a’ splendid 
study in arrangement, also fine schoolrocm! decoration. 

The Poster may be arranged to suit the teacher or ability 


of the pupils in a lesson on arrangement. 


Correlated Language Lesson 


Arrange Morning Talks about gardens— tell a story 
now, and then relative to gardens or gardeners, having 
point in evidence. Encourage children to converse freely 
about their gardens at home. Insist on short,' clear, con- 
cise statements and every pupil ready with one at least 


as: 
“T have a small garden.” 
“Potatoes grow in my garden.”’ 
“Turnips grow in my garden.” 
Later — “I have gathered my corn.” 
“T have dug my potatoes.” 

And so on around circle—a splendid development 
for good English, correct pronunciation and clear enun- 
ciation.' 

Diagrams for My Garden 
Fence 


Cut cardboard into strips 8 mches flong and % inch 
wide for rails. 


Cut into 4 inch strips by 2 inches wide for the posts — 
place two of these 4 inch pieces together and paste ccrrmor 
writing paper at the back and they will open and clos; 
for the gate or fence corners. 


Hoe — Rake — Shovel 


Cut drawing paper into strips 54 inches long and 2 
inches wide. 

Fold one end back 1 inch and shape it for desired too’, 
~In. cutting for the rake cut slits in about 4 inch lengths, 
then cut out every other strip. 

For handle, fold paper lengthwise and cut down eac! 
side of the fold to meet the cross fold at, bottom. 


Wheel-barrow 


Cut paper 4 inches long and 2 inches ‘wide, cut roun: 
out one inch for the wheel. 
Cut handles and shape(Tike illustration. 


Baskets 

Cut paper 2 inches square. 
to shape® desired. 
Barrel 


Cut paper 2 inches long by 18% inch wide. Fold Jength- 
wise and cut to shape desired. 
Cut on dotted: lines. 


Fold crosswise and cui 


Stories Suggestive for Garden Theme 


I 


Jack and May were in the garden. It was their own 
garden, you know, children. 

They had planted beets, carrots, corn, beans, lettuce 
and radishes in their garden and they were all growing 
so nicely. But weeds were growing too; so on this par- 
ticular morning Jack and May were busy pulling them 
out. First they weeded out the beets and were begin- 
ning on the bed of carrots, when Jack said, “O, I’m! tired! 
I’m not going to weed any more!” 

May said, “Be brave Jack — we haven’t much! more 
to do!” In just a little while this bed will be all weeded 
out!” But Jack said, “I don’t care, I’m notf{ going to 
work any more, I’m tired!” And away he went to the 
hammock under the trees. 

May stayed in the garden. She had to work twice as 
hard, but she kept thinking — “I want some beets anc 
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grass outside and watched Teddy work, until he fell 
asleep. 

Teddy hoed for a long time. When he had about ha'f 
of the garden done, he heard some one call and looking 
toward the road saw four of his school friends with their 
fish-poles and baskets. They were going fishing an: 
teased Teddy to go with them, but he said, “No, boys: 
I’ve promised father to have these potatoes hoed when 
he gets back from the village. 

They said, “Oh come on! Your father won’t care!” 

“Maybe he won’t,” said Teddy, “but I wouldn’t fee! 
right to go fishing until I get my work done.” The bo 
went on. Teddy kept at his work, only stopping fc: 
his lunch, and by three o‘clock in the afternoon the garden 
So was finished: 

Teddy took his hoe to the barn, got his fishpole and 
went to the brook to fish! 

When father and mother came home, the first thing, 

after he had put the horse in the barn and fed her, fathe: 
went to look at the garden. 
i I When Teddy came home, with a nice string of fish for 
i Teddy lived on a farm with his mother and father, supper, father called him into the parlor. “You have 
} the hired man, and his faithful dog, “Shep.” One day hoed the potatoes well, my son,” he said, and pointing 
to a long, narrow box on the table added, “Open it, Teddy. 
It is for you!” ‘Teddy opened the box and there was 
a fine violin. He had long wished for one, that he might 
learn to play. 

Before it was time to hoe potatoes the next year, Teddy 
could play his fiddle very well. 


YANKEE DOODLE OR THE HOOVER BOYS 


(A Drill for any number of boys from five to nine years of age.) 








carrots next winter when the snow and cold comes.’ 
she worked away until the bed was all weeded. xd 

Who was braver? How do you think May felt? How 
do you think Jack felt? 


Costumes Blue overalls, large straw hat, red handkerchief tied 
loosely around neck, and one inside of hat for use in drill. 
Step Ordinary marching, with “turn” at end of march, by striking 
the chord sharply 

“Turn” Raise right foot slightly, swing around on left foot, 
bringing right foot down with a stamp when clear around or 
facing front again. 

Hoes Each boy carries a hoe according to his size, big boys first 
big hoes — so on to little ones. 

Position Hoes Have hoe upright in front of the right shoulder, 
as carrying gun in marching. 

PRESENT Hoes Clasp hoe about middle of handle with both hands, 
upright position, extend forward arm’s length. 

Rest Hoes Keeping hoe upright rest end of handle on floor. 
place right foot back a little and lean on hoe slightly. 

RicHt SHOULDER HogEs With left hand assisting, place hoe over 

right shoulder, slantways, so as not to interfere with one in back 






FicuRE I 
Boys march on stage in a straight line, big boys first. 
When all lined up across front of stage hoes upright 

in left hand — “turn,” salute. 


Teddy’s father said, “Mother and I are going to the village — 
today, Teddy. While we are coe MF gy Beng! hoe the Right shoulder hoes—march once around stage — 
potatoes in the small garden behind the barn.” lrg canal cern, een 

The hired man had gone to the field; so Teddy watched : 
his father and mother drive away and then went to the — 
barn for his hoe. 

“Shep” followed him, but stopped at the gate as he was 
not£allowed in the garden. So he lay down on the soft 


Maes SE 5 Fs! 


Position hoes. Turn to right, march from right to leit, 
to right — to left, etc., across stage (as in snake 
dance) until straight line is reached across back of 

stage. 


Se Se. 
at ae a ee 













Ficure IV 
Present Hoes. March in solid line to front of stage, 
“turn,” first boy extends his hoe to position of 
working in garden, then second boy, then third, 
so on, down the line, so when last boy extends hoe 

all have working attitude. 


Sears Se 


= 
= 






FIGURE V 
Position hoes. ‘Turn,” lay hoe on floor take off hat, 
take out handkerchief, wipe brow and face, replace 
ee replace hat, “turn,” pick up hoe, 

rest hoe. 
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FicurE VI 


Right shoulder hoe. Divide line, half going to right, 
half to left. March around stage, meet at center 
of back down to front in twos. 


FicurE VII 


Keep hoes right shoulder. March in twos around 
stage. 

Second time around come down center to front. 
Separate and march to straight line position across 
front of stage. 


FicorE VIII 


Repeat Figure V. 


FicurE IX 


Position hoes. Turn to right. March once around 
stage and off. 





A Vital Situation 
Our Camp 


Mrs. M. B. Hollingsworth 


(Worked out from actual work in the schoolroom of Mrs. Hollings- 
worth, Grade II B, of J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky.) 


Monpay — Discussion of camps and how constructed. 
Tents and how to make them. Measurements. 
Industrial— Making and placing them in sand-table. 
Sanitation. 


TuESDAY — Writing about what had been done the day 
before, using new words to start a new list, words 
learned by sight that day — tents, soldiers, camp, flags. 


WEDNESDAY — Industrial lessons in molding — Soldiers 
molded on clothes-pins — Plasticine used. 
Problems brought out by number of tents, soldiers, 
guns (which are lighters) and soldiers’ hats. 


THuRSDAY — Written description of what was done on 
Wednesday. 
Industrial — Each child supplied with black paper, 
and from the best model of a soldier they are asked 
to cut out a picture of the soldier — Result fine. 


Fripay — A cannon was brought into play. 
An animated discussion as to what was used in the 
cannon and what in guns for firing. 


SECOND Monpay — Written work about cannon, the balls, 
powder, and the bullets. Two men without guns were 
selected to man the cannon. 


SEconD Turspay — An airplane was brought in by an 
enthusiastic boy. This airplane was made by an uncle 
of the boy and sent as his donation. A wild discussion 
followed. “The wood must be light, the wings of 
linen, and there must be two men in the machine.” 
One was a pilot (discussion as to the duties of the 
pilot), the other the captain. 


SECOND WEDNESDAY — Written work about airplanes, 
pilots, captains. Oral discussion about the clothing 
of these men, why they must wear helmets and coats. 


SeconD THurSDAY — We made the mess hall. Discussion 

as to its use brought out what “mess hall” meant. 
Why the soldiers had to use tin plates and cups and 
why they had no napkins. 
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SECOND FripaAy — Written work about “Mess Hall” — 
tin plates and cups and lack of napkins. 


TuirD Monpay — Making “Hostess House.” Talk about 


why there has to be such a place in camps. Welfare 
Work. 


THirD TuESDAY — Written work about “Hostess House.” 
Questions and answers as to why it is called the 
“Hostess House.” Duties of a hostess at home and 
at camp. 


THIRD WEDNESDAY — Placing of the flags in camp. The 
large one in a conspicuous place on the Parade Ground, 
the next in size on “General McMahon’s tent” in the 
foreground. The smaller ones dotted about on various 
other tents. 


THIRD THURSDAY — A tractor or tank had been brought 
in. A wonderful discussion as to what it could do. 
It was finally decided that it must be manned by two 
soldiers who were to carry no guns. 


THIRD FripAyY — Our camp and equipments completed, 
we decided to send a squad out for drill. Consequently 
the gawkiest squad was lined up on the parade ground— 
there were twenty of them. A problem was then 
given to the class. How may soldiers in the whole 
camp? If fifty were there and twenty were taken 
out for drill, how many were left? Answered after 
much deliberation, but finally worked out, as the chil- 
dren were allowed to come to the sand-table and count 
their men. 


OTHER PROBLEMS — If twenty men were drilling, two were 
at the cannon and two at the tank, how many in all? 
Answered well. 


“RESPECT FOR OuR FLaG”—A visitor entering the room 
noticed the large flag lying on the ground. Asking 
the reason for the desecration of “Old Glory,” the 
teacher explained that it was in the way of the work 
on the blackboard back of the camp. The visitor, 
being a soldier, very seriously informed us that if we 
had been in a real camp and had let that happen, we 
should have been court-martialed. (The class im- 
mediately demanded an explanation of the words 
“ court-martial.’’) 


Our final lesson was the preparation of a book cover to 
hold the “Story of Our Camp.” On the back of the cover 
was put a silhouette of the camp in black (using black paint 
for this purpose). 

On the other side of the paper were three soldiers cut 
from black paper; this was free-hand work. 


(In September look for the “Story of Our Hospital.”) 
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For the June Blackboard Border and Sand-Table 
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Cut the sheep from white construction paper; paint ribbons for their necks, red; the shepherd’s coat, light blue; 
shoes, brown; hat, yellow; trees, brown. Place the groups about 18 inches apart. 
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Outlines (See next page) 
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Finished Poster 


The SheepFold 


A’ French}Pastoral 
(For three little girls) 


You are three nice little girls, very 
like other little girls, and you love toys, 
especially dolls, but then, dolls are not 
toys. They are childish hearts that 
nice little girls caress, push about, 
tyrannize over, and now and then 
terrify; nice little girls, young as they 
are, have already their own peculiar 
vay of loving. 

Now, sheep-folds ‘are real toys, 
fovely toys, simple toys, toys of long 
ago, of to-day, of alltime. They never 
grow old-fashioned because they are 
never old-fashioned. Fashions for toys 
change, whereas sheep-folds do not. 
You see, they are not scientific play- 
things. ‘These persuade bright chil- 
dren that new inventions, like science, 
are no use because they last so short a 
time and every new year brings some 
new device. While a sheep-fold with 
its sheep, their dog and their shepherd, 
is for always, like nature. 

And you love your sheep because 
each one in the flock seéms living. 
Well, then, be patient and gentle with 
them. They are patient and gentle 
with you. Why, that sheep with its 
broken leg stands up bravely with 
the others; you_recognize each sheep 

* For outlines see pages 374 and 375. 
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separately, do you not? Now, in the Tuilleries gardens 
there is a good old man who scatters bread crumbs all dey 
to the sparrows; the birds peck the bread to please the old 
man and he is grateful to them; to show his gratitude he 
calls them by pet names and he recognizes among the many 
sparrows that crowd round him each of his favorites and 
each one comes at his call. It is pretty to see them ‘and it 
proves that nice little girls should be kind to the sheep of 
their fold since the Paris sparrows are kind to the old man of 
the Tuilleries Gardens. Besides one cannot begin being goo: 
too young, and nice little girls ought to take habits of 
kindness as soon as they can. 

Love your sheep, little girls, love your sheep, and let [us 
merrily sing, “Baa, baa, black sheep, white sheep, have you 
any wool.” They are obedient, they are kind-hearted. 
They are sheep and they make no fuss about it. You are 
three nice little girls, but just now, when I told you people 
in America would be talking about you, because I was 
going to tell the Americans about your sheep-fold and to 
mention your names, you, Odette, you looked quite con- 
scious, though you did not believe what I said. Well it is 

(Continued on page 396) 


The Shepherd 


(A fragment of an old Russian song) 


Andante. 
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In a_ val- ley, near a for est wide and_deep, 
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shepherd and watches o’er his sheep. 


aN 


All day long the great black forest murmurs low. 
The blue eyed flowers tremble in the wind, 
~ “~The shepherd sings his songs, now fast, now slow. 
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Outlines for June Poster (after a Caldecott picture) 


Cut the sky from light blue construction paper, the grass from light green, and the trees from a darker shade 
of green; the lambs from.a very pale cream; the shepherd boy’s frock may be colored yellow; stockings, blue; shoes, 
black; face and hands, pink; hair and ribbons on lambs and crook, dull red; crook, yellow. 
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Flower Games for June 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The daisies and the buttercups 
Now merrily are growing; 

And everywhere, for June’s sweet sake, 
Are crimson roses blowing. 


So, little folks, come one and all, 
Come, hurry out together, 

Amid the sunbeam’s golden rays, 
All in the sweet June weather. 








Hunting for June Blossoms 


Previous trips to the woods have increased the desire 
of the children to go again. Different flowers are to be 
found in the woods and fields in the month of June. Teach 
the children to use care in gathering the flowers. 

Allow each child to press one flower of each kind that 
is found and talked about. Afterward mount the flower 
on a piece of thick paper or card and paste strips of gummed 
paper across the stem. Fasten the separate sheets together 
with tape or ribbon. Teach some little verse about each 
flower. This may be written on the reverse side of the 
mounting card, or on a piece of paper fastened between 
each sheet for that purpose. 

The smallest child can classify the flowers under the 
standard colors, while the older ones may learn something 
of the different families and group their pressed flowers 
accordingly. And through it all the love of the children 
for the flowers will be growing and their interest in nature 
will be increasing. 

On the way to the woods or on the playground the 
children play the following: 

The children stand in a row back of the one chosen to 
be the leader. When the leader faces them they are to 
remain motionless, but when his back is turned they may 
advance. 

By turning unexpectedly at irregular intervals the 
leader seeks to catch the children in motion. A child 
detected in motion must go back to the starting point and 
try again. Or the leader may count a certain number 
each time before turning. The one advancing nearest to 
ws leader without being caught in motionis¥the new 

er. 

The children sing or repeat: 


“Away among the blossoms, 
The summer time has come; 


We hear the singing waters, 
We hear the insects hum. 
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“Away among the blossoms, 
The daisies are all bright; 

And in the dewy meadows 
The clover tops are white. 


“Away among the blossoms, 

So many birds are there; 

We hear the chorus gladly, 
Tis trilling on the air.” 


As they wander along through the fields or woods, or 
even through the parks, they like to sing the following, 
using the tune of “Blue-eyed Mary”: 


“We love to go a-roaming 
When summer days have come, 
And hear the whisper of the grass, 
The insects’ sleepy hum. 


“The roses bloom on every side, 
The wheat is growing high, 
And lilies blossom white and gold, 
Where quiet waters lie.” 


Even the smallest children will skip lightly back after 
an excursion, although they may be tired, if allowed to 
sing this little song: 


“Sing a song of roses, 
The gardens all a-blow, 
White, and pink, and crimson, 
Standing in a row.” 


“Sing a song of sunshine, 
Sunshine warm and sweet, 
Chasing little shadows 
On gold and purple feet. 


“Sing a song of honey-bees, 
Posy-beds and clover. 

Sing of honey stored away, 
Till the day is over.” 


While in the woods do not forget to look for the birds 
and to listen to their songs, which are beautiful to hear in 
June. 

Children learn to repeat or chant the following: 


“Tt is rose-time, it is June-time, 
Hear the lark, a-down the dell, 
Singing sweet, in tuneful measures, 
Summer songs he loves so well. 


“ All the woods are full of verdure, 
All the lands are rich in bloom; 
It is rose-time, it is June-time! 
South winds bring the sweet perfume.” 


The children like to take small baskets in which to 
bring back their flowers. These baskets may be made of 
strong construction paper, using the simple box pattern, 
and fastening a stout handle in place. While filling these, 
or after they have been filled, they sing or repeat: 


“T’ve made a basket neat and round, 


And set it here the ground. 
We'll fill it full of fragrant flowers, 
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And give them to some friend of ours. 
And we will keep some for papa, 
And some for baby and for mamma.” 


When it is not possible to go to the fields, play the 
following in the room or out on the playground, if possible: 


A number of children are chosen to represent different 
fowers. They “play sleep,” as it is night. In the morning 
they waken, and are gathered one by one by the other 
children, who name them, tell the colors, etc., of each 
flower that is picked. 

Children like to dramatize a walk in the woods when 
i: is not possible to go there. 

First they run here and there, looking for imaginary 
violets, or any other flower previously chosen. 

Then they stoop and pick the violets. 

Next they dig up the roots of one plant only, place in 
an imaginary basket, and carry it off to plant in the school 
garden. . 

Thus they re-live and re-act a former actual experience, 
and enjoy it as a substitute for another excursion. 

Another indoor or playground game follows. 

The children form a circle with one child in the center. 
This child carries a bunch of daisies or other wild-flowers. 
Ii real flowers are not available artificial ones may be used. 

The child with the daisies runs lightly or skips in and 
out between the children in the ring. As he runs he hands 
his flowers to another child, who follows him and in turn 
hands them to a third child, and so on, until all the children, 
or aS Many as may be desired, are playing. 

They finally form one or two circles as they sing, using 
the music of “Lightly Row”: 


“Come and play, come and play 
In the wildwood far away; 
We will go, we will go, 
Where the daisies grow. 


“Tn the greenwood we will meet, 
And we'll gather flowers sweet. 
Children love a cool retreat, 
And the flowers sweet.” 


Use real, artificial or imaginary flowers for the following: 

One child is chosen for flower girl. She carries her bas- 
ket of flowers on her arm, and sings as she walks up and 
down the streets (aisles or walks of playgrounds). 


“Here are flowers fresh and fair, 
Who will buy? Who will buy? 
Sweetest treasures, rich and rare, 
Who will buy? Who will buy? 


“Roses red and violets blue, 
Who will buy? Who will buy? 
Pretty pinks, sweet Williams, too, 
Who will buy? Who will buy? 


“Fairest lilies, pure and white, 
Who will buy? Who will buy? 
Tulips, too, and daisies bright, 
Who will buy? Who will buy?” 


All the children are provided with paper or imaginary 
money, and each one buys at least one flower or bunch of 
flowers from the flower-girl. 

For a little indoor play on a stormy day, for we sometimes 
have a stormy day even in June, use the following: 

One child is chosen to describe any flower, and from his 
description the children guess the name of the flower. 
The child telling it first then describes another flower, and 


SO On. 
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In another game for indoors one child thinks of a certain 


flower, but does not tell its name. The other children 
ask him questions concerning the flower, as, “Is it blue?” 
or “Does it grow on a short stem?” etc. 


The child who names the flower correctly, after his 
question about it has been answered, then thinks of an- 


other flower, and the children question him, and so on. 


These games, besides providing enjoyment and relaxa- 
tion, help to fix more firmly the facts about the different 


flowers in the minds of the children. 


The children always enjoy dancing games. Use the 
following indoors or on the playground, with the music 
of the victrola, to ¢ march time. Children choose partners 
and form in rows or in a circle, standing with partners 
facing each other. 


1 Step right, cross left behind and bend knees. 

2 Cross hands with partner, and slide to right eight 
or sixteen steps in line or circle, according to formation. 

2 Step left, cross right behind and bend knees. 

4 Repeat 1 and 2, then repeat 3, except slide“to left 
instead of right. 

5 Repeat all. 


Let children sing as they dance, especially if out-of-doors, 
using music of dance: 


“In June the valley lilies ring, 
Their bells chime clear and sweet; 
They cry, “Come forth, ye flowerets all, 
And dance with twinkling feet. 


“The blossoms, gold and blue and white, 
Come quickly, one and all; 
The speed-well, the forget-me-not, 
The violets hear the call. 


“Then in a trice the lilies play, 
While all to dance begin; 
+ The sun looks down with friendly smile, 
And takes great joy therein. 


“We'll stay no longer in the house, 
The lilies call us, too. 
Sweet flowerets, dancing out-of-doors, 
We come to dance with you.” 





For a second dance, as follows, use waltz music. Chil- 
dren choose partners as before. Partners cross hands. 
(Continued on page $93) 
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A Patriotic Pageant 


Claire Foster 


I Once 
II Now 
III Forever 
IV Fredom’s Revel 


I Once 


Uncle Sam appears and announces, one at a time, each 
of the following countries. Girls come forward and 
present a folk dance characteristic of the country named. 
At the close of each dance, Uncle Sam hands one girl of 
each dance a large square of cardboard, upon which is 

rinted one letter of the word America. Each girl, as the 
etter is received, goes to the side-front, remaining there, 
and holding the letter well up under the chin. At the 
conclusion of the seven dances, the word America will be 
fully spelled. 


Denmark (Ace of Diamonds) 
Norway (Norse Mountain March) 
England (Girl I Left Behind Me) 
Russia (Russian Spring Dance) 
Scotland (Reel) 

France (Spring is Here) 

Ireland (Jig) 


II Now 


Tke seven girls come to tke front, hold their positions a 
moment, then sing first stanza of “America.” Move 
back to tune “Yankee Doodle,” keeping line intact. 
Hold the line at back of the stage. 

Six to ten small boys come on singing “Soldier Boy.” 
All except leader, who carries a flag, remain in line. He 
marches around as they all sing. At tke words, “If you’ll 
be a soldier boy,” the leader salutes a soldier in good 
standing position, who joins him. Next time each one 
salutes a soldier who joins the line. When all have been 
chosen, they move back, standing in front of the girls. 
“YAnother group of small boys come forward and give 
six of the more simple figures of the “Sailor’s Hornpipe,” 
at{the conclusion of which the sailors move back to join 
the soldiers. All come forward, the girls moving around 
both groups, then kneel and sing: 


telat 1-14 


“God save our splendid men, 
Send them safe home again, 
God save our men. 
Keep them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us, 
God save our men.” 


III Forever 


Four large boys, carrying a good-sized flag in each hand 
come forward, hold the flags over kneeling girls, soldiers 
and sailors. Hold this position for a moment, then all 
stand and sing first stanza of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Let the flags keep the rhythm of the music. 


IV Freedom’s Revel 


The large boys come forward, standing at attention in 
double rank; sailors pass through the double line in single 
file, followed by the soldiers and last by the girls. The 
sailors and soldiers pass off the stage, followed by the large 
boys; the girls go to the center front and are there joined 
by enough more girls for the Freedom’s Revel. 

Let this be given with as much joy, freedom and spon- 
taneity as possible. Use the music, “Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” for this dance. 


Russian Dance 


Any even number. 

Formation — Double file facing front. 

Run forward very lightly on tiptoes, hands over head 
imitating raindrops — 8 counts. 

Run backwards — 8 counts. 

Face partner, grasp both hands, dance in place — 4 
counts; turn away from partner, left hand on hip, right 
tand over head; make a complete circle while dancing 
four little steps — 4 counts. 

Repeat the whole — 8 counts. 

Repeat all of dance as many times as desired. Very 
simple and effective. 


Sailor s Hornpipe 


Formation — Single file — any number. 

1 Step forward on left foot, hop on it, step witb the 
right foot, hop on it; continue forward until position desired 
is reached. When hopping on the left foot, bring right 
arm back and left arm forward, hands half shut —8 
measures. 

2 Stamp with left foot, at same time raise left hand 
to forehead, on the lookout for sails ——2 counts. Stamp 
with right foot, raise rigt t hand to forehead — 2 counts. 

Continue same for three more measures. 

3 Bend over, pulling up anchor ropes with much 
energy, first to the left and then to the right — 2 counts 
for each pull, 4 measures in all. 

4 Come forward on the heels for 8 short steps, then 
backward “on” thejheels for 8 short steps; at same time 


Russian Dance 
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Sailor’s Hornpipe 











} 
raise arms over head, pulling ropes from aloft. Keep Fours left and right and up center in eigl ts. 
one hand over the other, changing hands at each count — Backward — march. 
4 measures. Forward — march. ; 

5 Same as No 2—4 measures. Right about face and — forward march. f 
6 Same as No. 1—8 measures. Right about face and— forward march. t 
ti 


Scotch Reel 


et ss 








Soldier Drill Eiguts separate at center front and up center in fours. i 

's Have each squad of four far enough apart for left or i 

Any multiple of four. Music — Any good march. right wheel. Get this by having each squad, beginning i 

Down center, single file. at the rear, march backward. i 

e Turn left and right at center front, down sides and up Left wheel {ready — march. tt 
d center in couples. + Right wheel ready — marc?. MI 
- Couples left and right and up center in_fours. Repeat these ad libitum. | 


; Irish Jig 
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When there is a straight line give command for forward 
march, backward march, either or both. 

Forward fours to center front. 

Separate and up center in couples. 

Couples separate and up center single file. 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 


Taken from “School Dances,” by Gilbert, edited by Susan H. 
Gilman. Used by ission of Susan H. Gilman of New York City 
and G. Schirmer of the Boston Music Company, Publishers. 

Two counts to a measure; use the repeats; play through three 
times. May be ted, if desired. Playing the music through 
three times takes the dance through once. 


In sets of six’s, partners facing each other. 

First boy takes first girl and second girl down the center, 
three in line, leaves second girl at foot — 8 counts. 

Returns to place with partner, looking back over shoulder 
and waving hand at “the girl left behind” — 8 counts. 

First boy takes first girl and second boy down center 
and leaves him facing his partner — 8 counts. 

Returns to place with partner — 8 counts. 

First couple separate and go down the outside to second 
couple — 8 counts. 

Bring second couple back to place, four abreast; first 
couple in center —8 counts. 

First and second couples four hands around in circle — 
8 counts. 

The two girls pass through the set, under the upraised 
arms of the boys. After passing through, they turn to 
the right and left to places, the boys turning underneath 
their own arms, hands still joined — 8 counts. 


Irish Dance (Jig) 
Two counts to a measure. Play through eight times. 


Any multiple of two. 

Hands on hips. 

1 Set left heel at side, same time hop on right foot — 1. 
Hop on right foot, same time touch left toe at side — 2, 
Repeat through 8 counts. 

Same, hopping on left foot, touching right heel and toe 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 
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2 Heel and toe directly in front (hopping same a‘ 
above) — 16. 

3 Heel in front with hopping — 1. 

Touch right toe in front of left foot with hopping — 2. 

Repeat through 8 counts. 

4 Join hands and circle to the left — 8. 

Reverse — 8. 

5 Jump up and turn toes in—1. 

Jump up and turn toes out — 2. 

Repeat through 16 counts. 

VI Jump back with both feet — 1. 

Tap with left toe—2—3— 4. 

Jump back with both feet — 5 

Tap with right toe— 6— 7 — 8. 

Repeat the whole. 

7 Hop forward on right foot, tap with left toe at 
same time — 1. 

Continue — 7. 

Hop on left foot, tap with right toe — 8. 

8 Same as No. 4— 16. 


Scotch Reel 


Count two counts to a measure. Play twice through for onc 
doing the dance. 


Any multiple of three. 

Draw upon the floor a large figure 8 for each set oi 
three’s. Let each circle of the figure 8 be a yard in diameter. 
No. 1 stands at head, No. 2 in the middle, and No. 3 
at the foot of the figure. q 

All move at the same time around on the figure 8 until 
own place is reached. Use the hop polka step. Hop o1 
left foot, bringing right toe down lightly, most weight on 
right foot—1; all weight on left foot—2; very short 
step forward with right, weight on right— 3. Hold — 4. 
Same with right. Continue for 8 measures. The dance: 
in the middle dances all the time, “setting” to the enc 
dancers alternately. 

Setting reg Stag is done by middle dancer and one 
of the end dancers who are facing each other. __ 

Hop on left foot, at same time touch right toe to diagona' 


' front — 1. 
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Hop on left foot, at same time touch right toe back of 


left knee — 2. 


Hop on left foot, at same time touch right toe in front 


of left knee — 3. 


Hop on left foot, at same time touch right toe in place—4. 
Same, hopping on right foot and touching left toe — 


4 counts. 


Repeat the whole — 8 counts. 






383 


Center dancer quickly turns and dances with the other 


outer dancer while first dancer stands still in place — 16 
counts. 


Repeat the No. 1. 
Arm positions Hands on hips for’ polka step. For 


setting step — when hopping on the left foot, have left 
hand in half-circle over head and right hand on hip; just 
the opposite when hopping on right foot. 


Children as Heroes 


Stories for Flag Day 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 
Hale’s Owen, Birmingham, England 


well for teacher to say, ‘Be a hero!’ What’s the 

good of trying to be a hero when you’re only 

eight? My father was a hero; he’s got a medal, 
too! Carried somebody on his back into the trenches, my 
dad did! I’ll be a hero when I grow up to be as big as 
my dad.” 

“You can’t!’ asserted Ronnie’s pal, Tommy Danvers. 
“The war’s over, so you won’t have a chance!” 

“Oh, welll” replied Ronnie, undismayed by this fact, 
“I’m only eight now and there’s sure to be another war 
when I’maman. Then I shall bea hero, you bet! Teacher 
didn’t say now, anyway. I say, let’s play soldiers before 
we go home. Come on!” 

“Teacher” moved away, with a very disappointed face, 
from the schoolroom window, where she had been an 
unseen listener to the preceding conversation. So that 
was the conclusion concerning heroism to which her boys 
had come! Were her teaching, her carefully selected stories 
and chats, her pictures of naval and military heroes, her 
patriotic songs and poems, to have no better effect than 
this? Poor Miss Fleming trudged home to her room 
that evening burdened with an overwhelming sense of 
failure, for she had above all things desired to inspire 
her pupils with a wish to be everyday heroes, to fight 
battles against everyday enemies, against deceit, against 
fear, against meanness, against 
every kind of evil doing. And 
now to find that by her stories 
of national and world-wide 
fame, she had unwittingly im- 
bued her boys with the idea 
that it was impossible to be 
heroes unless a war was in 
progress and unless one was 
grown up! 

When Miss Fleming sat alone 
that evening, she thoughtfully 
reviewed the situation and, 
with a sigh, consigned her 
carefully considered schemes 
to the flames. Reaching down 
several much-worn and much- 
valued volumes of a children’s 
annual, she searched for the 
most interesting and dramatic 
stories of child’ heroes she 
could find therein, taking care 
that none were connected with 
war, and that each might be 
vouched for as having actually 
happened. During the weeks 
of June that remained, she (mj) © 
sought by the illustration and = 


5 P=: remarked Ronnie Allen, “it’s all very 


dramatization of these episodes to remove the impression 
that a person must be grownup in order to be brave. The 
following stories were appreciated most by her pupils: 


A Load of Vegetables 


About two hundred years ago there lived in France 
where some of your fathers have been fighting lately, 
many people who were treated very cruelly because they 
were not willing to worship God in the same way as every- 
one else. One man, Daniel Bonnet, decided to take his 
wife and three little boys to America, where he would be 
able to worship God as he pleased. Soldiers, however 
were guarding the roads in order to prevent anyone 
from leaving the country, so Daniel pretended to be 
going to market. He secured his children to his don- 
key’s back and warning them to keep perfectly still and 
make no sound, he bound a load of vegetables over them 
He and his wife then set out, driving the donkey before 
them. As they went along, a soldier met them, who 

glanced very suspiciously at 
the donkey’s big load. 

“Halloa, my friends, where 
are you bound for?” he asked. 
“We are just going to mar- 
ket,” replied Daniel. “Oh!” 
sneered the soldier, “I’ll just 
see if your vegetables are ten- 
der!” So saying, he took out 
his sharp sword and drove it 
into the donkey’s load. The 
father and mother listened in 
great terror for a shriek from 
one of the boys, but no sound 
was heard, and the soldier, 
concluding that he must be 
mistaken, passed on. When 
the parents arrived at a place 
of safety and could look to see 
what had happened, they 
found that one of the boys 
_ Lo y had been wounded in the leg. 
Lito y} Ae A ail HY He looked up at them and said 


p 
em proudly, “I never cried out, 











4 oo ™,, ‘lid I, mother?” then fainted 


away with the severe pain and 
loss of blood. Although this 
little hero was only five years 
old, he certainly saved his 


parents and brothers from 
death. 


'A Brave Girl 


Not long ago an English 
schoolgirl nanied Julia Hatcher 
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was sitting at home one day, when she heard some one 
screaming for help. Running outside, a terrible picture 
met her eye. In a neighboring field an angry bull was 
tossing a boy, lifting him high into the air with his great 
sharp horns and dashing him violently to the ground. 
Julia was not a very big girl and there seemed little that 
she could do, but suddenly a thought struck her. She 
remembered having been told that bulls always close 
their eyes when stoned, so she ran to the field, collecting 
all the large stones she could find on her way. As soon 
as she was within reach, she began to throw at the animal. 
On being struck by the stones, the bull transferred his 
attention from the boy to Julia. Several times he charged 
her, but each time the brave girl met his advance with 
a hail of stones. This did not at all suit the furious animal, 
for presently he retreated and Julia, after giving him a 
parting shower of stones, turned to help the boy, who 
Jay unconscious, his clothes torn to rags and his body 
bruised from head to foot. But for the courage and 
resource of this brave girl, he would have lost his life. 


A Boy’s Example 


About one hundred and fifty years ago a French ship, 
La Tribune, was wrecked on an island off the coast of 
Canada in a dreadful storm. Some of the sailors managed 
to cling to the rigging all night, but when morning dawned, 
the sea was still raging so furiously that no one dared to 
launch a boat and attempt to rescue them. A boy about 
thirteen years of age, realizing that none else would make 
an effort, launched a small boat himself and, after terrible 
exertions, managed to reach the wreck and to return with 
two sailors to the land. On attempting to repeat his 
journey, he found himself too exhausted to do so, but 
some of the men standing round were inspired by his 
splendid example to launch some more boats. Every 
survivor was at length rescued, all owing their lives to 
the courage and perseverance of this boy. 


How Jean Killed the Wolf 


About thirty years ago, a group of children were playing 
on the outskirts of a village in France. In a neighboring 
field a boy named Jean Baptiste Jupille was taking care 
of his master’s sheep. Suddenly, a dreadful howling was 
heard, and a terrible sight met the eyes of the shepherd 
boy. From the woods lying just outside the village 
came rushing a great wolf, whose foaming mouth and 
fiery eyes at once convinced the boy that the animal was 
mad. Now Jean knew that the bite of a mad dog or 
wolf generally kills the person whom it bites, but he ran 
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at once to try and protect the children. He threw himseli 
in the way of the wolf, seized the terrible jaws with his 
bare hands, and managed to twist the leathern thong 
of the whip he was holding round the animal’s neck 
Although severely bitten during the struggle, he drev 
this tighter and tighter, till the wolf dropped to the ground, 
unable to breathe, and Jean finally choked him to death. 
But for the wonderful skill of a clever doctor named 
Pasteur, the brave boy would undoubtedly have died 
from the effects of the wounds he received. 





A Flag Exercise 
Inez M. Polder 


First Boy (carrying Belgium flag) The flag I hold 
is the flag of a small country but its people are very plucky. 
They have a kind and brave King and Queen who helped 
them to endure the hardships of the war. The flag of 
Belgium helped to win the war. 


Second Boy (carrying French flag) The flag I hold 
is the flag of our Sister Republic. The brave soldiers 
fighting under this flag said of the enemy at Verdun, 
“They shall not pass.” The flag of France helped t 
win the war. 


Third Boy (carrying English flag) The flag I hold 
is the flag of our Moth?r Country. Her soldiers fought 
bravely and died heroically for the cause of Right. The 
flag of England helped to win the war. 


Fourth Boy (carrying Italian Flag) The flag I hold 
floats over a beautiful, sunny land. For weeks her brave 
soldiers endured cold and hunger and held back the enemy. 
The flag of Italy helped to win the war. 


Fifth Boy (carrying American flag) The flag I hold 
is the most dear to all of us because it is the flag of our 
beloved country. Had it not been for the new courage 
which our brave soldiers brought to the lands across the 
sea the war would not have been so quickly won. And 
so the glorious Stars and Stripes helped to win the war. 


(First four boys cross their flags and the boy with the Ameri- 
can flag waves his above the rest.) 


All Boys We love and honor all these flags because: 


they are the emblems of brave and peaceful lands. 
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The Grizzly Bear 


An Action Story 


Bertha L. Swope 
Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


The Circus 


HILDREN naturally love animals and when the 
circus arrives in the spring their enthusiasm is 
at highest pitch and this is the time to utilize 
this splendid topic for our physical exercises for 

the smaller children. We shall let them represent the 
different animals they see in the parade, as these acti- 
vities afford sufficient variety to make a well-rounded 
gymnastic lesson. The response we shall get will be most 
enthusiastic and beneficial. 

If the city child has not been to the circus then the 
same lesson may make a stronger appeal if it be called 
“A Trip to the Zoo,” and may be used with little varia- 
tions. 


The Story 


“Hurrah! Today is Circus Day, children, and all the 
wonderful animals we have been seeing on the bill-boards 
are actually to be here, so let us go early, take some peanuts 
to feed the elephant, so we may have plenty of time before 
the big performance begins to watch and feed the curious 
animals. Their home is far away in other lands and it 
is only when the circus comes or when we visit the city 
“Zoo” that we have the chance. }So ‘hurry, children, 
let us start early. 

Activities 

| We go out to the Circus. All rise and skip in a 
lively manner several times round room, or on pleasant 
days to the yard. When given in the schoolroom, always 
open windows wide. This exercise changes the air in 
the room. 

2 We buy several bags of popcorn and peanuts on 
the way, and after eating some we inflate and burst the 
paper bags. 

Face open windows and with lips closed,’ breathe deeply, 
and blow into closed hands, then clap hands loudly. 

3 We go first to see the elephants. Being suchf gentle 
animals, they offen are used to help push cages from 
place to place. fr Hy 

Stand in rows, or in circle formation. Bend body for- 
ward with hands together (see Illustration above) and 
move forward, swinging “trunk.” On count “One” 
swing hands overhead — on “Two” lower. 

4 Wethrow him some peanuts. 

Throw vigorously while counting “One—Two.” 

5 Now we move on to watch the big grizzly bear. 

Bend body forward with hands on hips. Count “One— 
Two” while swaying body left and right. Good trunk 
twisting. 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Our Health Crusade 


Eliza Emery 
Supervisor, Third Grade, Training School, Farmville, Va. 


I suppose you have been reading of the Modern Health 
Crusade. The Washington Red Cross had an article 
about what the third grade of our Training School had 
done along this line. We had a Red Cross Assembly 
on Friday and I am sending our part of the program for 
you to read and use. 

I asked one of my student teachers to take this record 
slip and write a song to the tune of “Here we go round 
the Mulberry Bush.” Miss Anne Penny was the teacher. 

All of the grade marched on the stage and stood in a 
semicircle except the sixteen who were to form the circle, 
also seven who held the sign and one who said this verse: 


WE ARE KNIGHTS OF THE HEALTH CRUSADE 


Have you seen our soldier bothers, 
Have you heard the toot-rtoot, 
And the music of their band? 
Now listen — here’s a secret. 
We are soldiers too. 
We call ourselves Health Crusade Knights 
Just hear the things we do. 


Half of the children holding the sign march to left side 
of stage and the other half to the right, as the children to 
be in the circle march out on the stage and form circle and 
sing as they go round. All of the children on stage keep 
time as they sing and go through the motions, washing 
hands, face, teeth, bend over and shine shoes, etc. At the 
last verse the children turn to audience and ask them to 
join our band. 


Song 


We are the Knights of the Health Crusade, Health Crusade, Health 
Crusade! (Move around in circle while singing) 
We are knights of the Health Crusade, 
We go to the Training School. 


((Children stop and go through motions.) 


This is the way we wash our hands, (three times) 
This is the way we wash our face, 
Before we eat our meals. 


We are the Knights of the Health Crusade, etc. 
This is the way we shine our shoes, etc. 
Every single morning. 


Weare the Knights of the Health Crusade, etc. 
This is the way we clean our teeth, etc. 
Every single morning. 


We are the Knights of the Health Crusade, etc. 
is is the way we take deep breaths, etc. 
Every single morning. 


We are the Knights of the Health Crusade, etc, 
This is the way we brush our hair, etc. 
Every single morning. 


Oh, won’t you join our Health Crusade, our Health Crusade, etc. 
Won’t you join our Health Crusade, 
And learn to do as we do? 


We have been working on this Health Crusade for several 
months and find the children much interested in it; they 
keep the room in better order as well as look better them- 
oe They are also. supposed to keep bright and cheer- 
f 

I hope this may help some of you in getting up June 
entertainments.. The parents liked this number so much. 
It-was easy to get up, as the children knew the song, “Here 
we-go round. the Mulberry Bush.” The fourth grade 
carried out the idea of cleaning up. sar 


A Record of Health Chores 


Based on the Rules of Modern Health Crusader, 


_(From a folder published by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. On the folder is 
printed a chart, by means of which the records are kept. This 
chart is divided into squares, one for each chore, where the marks 
(X) referred to are placed. By means of these charts records may 
be kept for every day for eight weeks.) 


To Parents 

If your boy or girl does the following chores or duties 
faithfully for one week he will be taught valuable lessons; 
if ke keeps them up strictly for two or more weeks he will 
likely form health habits for life. Pin this record folder 
up in your home where your child will see it. Prompt 
him several times a day for at least a week. Every even- 
ing before his bed-time check off for him each of the eleven 
chores that he has done that day. 


_ For example, if he washed his hands before each meal to-day and 
it is Tuesday, make a check mark (X<) in the oblong space after 
Statement 1, in the column for Tuesday. If he did not wash his 
hands at all, or if he washed before some but not all of the meals 
to-day, make no check mark. Put an X down only for a chore that 
is done completely. If he took a full bath Saturday, make an X 
in the Saturday column after Statement 2; and if he also had a| 
bath on Wednesday or on any other day, make an X in the column 
for that day. 


Count the number of X marks earned each day and 
write the number in the space for totals at the bottom 
of the column for that day. Boys and girls earn credits 
and titles in the Modern Health Crusade for doing the 
required number of chores, duly certified. On the last 
page of this folder at the bottom write in ink in the blank 
for each week the total number of chores your child has 
done that week, sign the certification and have your child 
sign it before returning this record folder to the teacher 
or other Modern Health Crusader leader who supplied 
you. 


_ (if there is no adult in your town enrolling Crusaders, apply for 
information to the health orgzanization for your State, to the School 
Committee of your Red Cross chapter, or to the National Tuber- 
culosis Association.) 


Secure these record folders for every child you have 
from six to sixteen years old. Interest them to see who 
does the most chores each week and earns the honors 
described below the soonest. Keep up these habit-form- 
ing drills over eight weeks at least. It is not necessary 
to wait for Sunday to begin the record. Start to-day 
and fill in the X marks for each following day in its 
turn. 


To the Boy or Giri 

Seventy-two chores done in one week makes a perfect 
record. This requires each of the first ten chores to be 
done daily and a full bath taken on each of two days. 
If you take a bath on more than two days in one weck 
each extra X mark you earn thus may be counted to 
make up one of the other chores you may have failed to 
do any day. 

To become a Mopern HEALTH CRUSADER and receive 
a Certificate of Enrollment and the title of Page in Health 
Knighthood, you must do at least fifty-four chores, 75% 
of the 72, in each of two weeks: To rise to higher ranks 
and be entitled to the different pins or certificates you 
must do at least fifty-four chores each week for the -follow- 
ing number of weeks: 
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For Squire, three weeks after becoming Page, a total 
of five weeks. 

For Knight, five weeks after becoming Squire, a total 
of ten weeks. 


For Knight Banneret, five weeks after becoming Knight, 
a total of fifteen weeks. 


When you have dione enough chores for a title, take 
this record-folder properly checked up and signed to your 
teacher or other leader from whom it was received, for her 
to approve. She must be satisied by your cle: nness 
from day to day and by other sigrs that you :re doing 
chores thoroughly before you have a right to the title 
and certificat2 or pin. 


To the Teacher or Other Adult Enrolling Crusaders 


To count for a title the weeks in which the health chores 
are don> need not te consecutive. Thus the candidate 
wo after doing fifty-four chores the first week does less 
the second week may still become a Crusader and Page 
ty doing at least fifty-four th: thir1 week. But children 
should be stimulated by posting their credits in the school- 
room and by contests betwee: each other and between 
classes or schools to acquire the highest ranks in the shortest 
possible time, with corresponding improvement in health. 
A Page has a credit of two; a Squire an additional credit 
of three; and a Knight and a Knight Banneret, each an 
additional credit of five; but credits to be allowed in a 
contest must all be earned in a period of fifteen weeks. 
Thus the child who becomes a Knight Banneret has a 
credit of fifteen, the highest score, but if he is only a Knight 
at the end of the fifteen weeks his score is ten, the total 
of his credits as Page, Squire and Knight. The score of 
a class or M. H. C. league at any time within fifteen weeks 


Haymaking Game 


Children form a ring for this game. 

Enclosure represents hayfield. 

Children are encouraged to tell all they know about 
haymaking. 

I Mowing the Grass 

Position Feet astride place. Body forward bend. 
Take up scythes. Turn bodies to right. 

1 Swing body round to left, making a sharp, hissing 
sound with teeth, as of scythe cutting grass. 


Repeat these two movements through sixteen bars 
of any good waltz tune, each movement taking up one 
bar of music. 


II Tossing the Hay 
Position All turn to right. Hold forks. 
1 Bend body forward, taking up hay. 
2 Toss it high. F; : 
, 3 Take three steps forward, keeping right_ foot’ in 
ront. 
4 Take three steps forward keeping left foot in front. 


Repeat these four movements to sixteen bars of same 
Music, one bar for each movement. 


III Raking the Hay 
Hold rakes. 


Position Turn to left. 
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fromthe beginning of a contest is determined by adding 
the credits earned by the Crusaders of different rank and 
dividing the same by the total number of children. For 
further information, see the manual of Modern Health 
Crusaders. 


Statement of Chores 


1 I washed my hands before each meal to-day. 

2 I washed not only my face tut my ears and neck and 
I cleaned my finger-nails to-day. 

’ 3 I tried to-day to keep fingers, pencils and everything 
that might be unclean out of my mouth and nose. 

4 I drank a glass of water before each meal and before 
going to bed, and drank no tea, coffee or other injurious 
drinks to-day. 

5 I brushed my teeth thoroughly in the morning and 
in the evening to-day. 

6 I took ten or more slow deep breaths of fresh air 
to-day. 

**7 I played outdoors or with windows open more than 
thirty minutes to-day. 

8 I was in bed ten hours or more last night and kept 
my window open. 


bes Boys and girls thirteen years of age may change this to “nine 
hours.”’ Those under nine years should sleep eleven hours at least. 


9 I tried to-day to sit up and stand straight, to eat 
slowly, and to attend to toilet and each need of my body 
at its regular time. 

10 I tred to-day to keep neat and cheerful constantly 
and to b2 helpful to others 

11 I took a full bath on each day of the week that is 
checked (X). 

Total number of chores done each day ............. 


for the Playground 


1 Throw arms forward, keeping them in position as 
if holding rake. 

2 Draw them back as if raking grass towards one- 
self. 

3 Take three steps forward, keeping left foot in front. 

4 Take three steps forward, keeping right foot in front. 


Repeat these movements in same way as in last exercise 


IV Loading the Cart 


Position Children face centre of ring where imaginary 
cart stands. Hold forks. 


1 Pick up hay, holding it well aloft. 

2 Take three steps towards cart, keeping right foot 
in front. 

3 Take three steps towards cart, keeping left foot in 
front. 

4 Pitch hay on cart. 

5 Shoulder forks and turn about. 

6 Take three steps back to ring, keeping right foot 
in front. 

7 Take three steps back to ring, keeping left foot in 
front. 

8 Turn about. 


Repeat once, each eight movements taking eight bars 
of music, 16 in all. 


SSS Se See 
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A Panorama of Venice 


The Friday Afternoon Story Hour X 


Alice E. Allen 
Little Stories of Italy 


Italy, which was 
And is, and shall not pass! — Swineburne 


Lily of Lands, 
White Rose of time! — Swinburne 


My soul to-day 
Is far away 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay. 
ry: winged boat 
S = oa Po 1 ! 
wings round the purple remote! 
— From “Drifting” _ Buchanan Reed 


The sunny sky tinkled with larks! — Lowell 


Italia 
Array thyself in manifold 

Queen’s raiment of wrought gold 

With girdles of green freedom, and with red 
Roses and white snow. — Swinburne 


First Week 


GLIMPSES OF VENICE 
Venice — the eldest child of Liberty! — Wordsworth 


Venice is called “The Bride of the Sea.” But try <zs 
they have for many, Many years, even poets can’t find 
words quite fair enough to describe her beauty. And 
artists almost despair of capturing her color and charm 
with their brush and canvas. 

Venice is built on a number of small islands in a shallow 
lake or| lagoon. These islands are connected by bridges, 
built in the shape of arches, so that boats may easily 
pass under them. For you see a city built on islands 
must have water-ways for its streets. And the best way 
of getting about is in boats. 

Can you make a little picture in your own mind of a 
city lying like a lily in the water, all the time washed by 
waves? A city where no dust flies? Where there is no 
roll of wheels, no roar of cars, no honk of automobiles? 
A city where the streets reflect the shining colors of the 





sky — pearl and pink at sunrise, gold and blue at noon, 
and rose and purple at sunset? 

Up and down, up and down these shining streets, go 
the gondolas. Some of them are ordinary looking and are 
used for business. Others are slim and graceful like swans. 
Their shining oars sing through the waters, managed by tall, 
dark, handsome gondoliers. His very name sounds like 
a song and he sings as he rows. When you ride in one, 
you will sit on a cushion. Soft curtains will keep off the 
sun. And you won’t hurry. No one hurries in Venice. 
You will just drift and dream and look first at one beautiful 
thing and then at another. 

Perhaps, some day, you will take a walk in Venice 
Walk? When the streets are made of sparkling blue 
ripples? Yes, but. there are other streets or foot-patlis. 
And if you can find your way, the walking is good. And 
there are many new strange things to look at as you go 
along. 

First of all, I think you’ll want to stop and speak to 
the children everywhere. On the wharves, playing in 
old empty fish or crab baskets, there are crowds of them. 
The babies, probably, are strapped to stakes driven in 
the wharves. If the others fall into the water several 
times a day, it only means a good time. They don’t 
mind water — these little dark-eyed boys and girls of 
Venice. How natural they look to us! Where have we 
seen trem? In pictures of cherubs and angels that, from 
all time, great painters have loved to make. 

Leaving the wharves behind, we go through a street 
where we can scarcely see, because its tall buildings on 
each side shut out the sun and the sky. Coming out of 
this, we find ourselves just creeping along a li:tle fovt- 
path that clings fast to the wall of an old, old palace. 
By and by, we come to a little gate in the wall. Let’s 
peep through. Oh, what a lovely garden! It looks as 
if June had planted it there long ago and forgotten it. 
It is a tangle of bright-faced roses. Half hidden amcng 
them are little marble seats and a table. Perhaps some 
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great lady once ate fruits and sweetmeats there. 
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Between 
twin Cupids, one with a broken arm and one with a broken 
wing, runs a little path. It goes through a tangle of 
vines and gets lost among some magnolias and oleanders. 
But we are sure it leads straight into the Land of Fairies. 

After we leave the old garden, we climb down some 
steps and come right into an old doorway. Then we go 
through what seems a part of a house and come out on 
another lane of a street, and climb up some more steps 
and cross a beautiful bridge. Here we must stop again. 
A black and silver gondola glides along. Far off, in the 
late afternoon sun, we can see a line of fisher-boats against 
the sky. Their sails are golden and scarlet. They move 
slowly like the wings of great gorgeous birds. 

After awhile we come into a beautiful square. So 
beautiful, so famous it is, all the world knows about it. 
Ii is the Square of St. Mark’s. Here stands the wonder- 
ful church of St. Mark, its great domes and splendid walls 
flashing in the sun. Here, too, is the Palace of the Doges, 
about which some day you'll read, and the Bridge of Sighs. 

And here are the famous pigeons of St. Mark’s, too. 
Like a fleecy cloud they settle down on the pavement. 
They want us to feed them. Ever since, long, long years 
ago, a pigeon brought wonderful news of victory to Venice, 
and set all its flags flying, pigeons have been treasured and 
cared for by the city itself. 

They flit and flutter, they poise airily and preen their 
pretty feathers. They coo and croon. A sudden sound 
startles them! Away they go in great swirling, whirling 
masses. Some of them perch in nooks and crannies of 
the great church; others hover lightly above carved 
figure of saint or glowing cross; others mount up farther 
still and become bright flecks against the sky. 

There are fascinating little shops in Venice. Some of 
them show that wonderful glass, called Venetian glass. 
It has been blown into all sorts of graceful flower-shaped 
vases and dishes. And every piece glints and gleams with 
thecolorsitseems to have caught from water and sunset sky. 

There are fruit-stands, where for just a little money 
we could buy more fruit than we could carry home — 
melons, golden and sweet; peaches the color of June 
roses; and figs, green and fresh and melting in your mouth. 
There are delicious cakes and candies for sale, too. And 
there are flower-girls offering fragrant pinks and roses, 
themselves prettier than the flowers. 

By and by, the great sun sets. He can’t bear to say 
good-bye to Venice, even though he knows he will find 
her again in the morning, as fair and sweet and smiling 
as ever. His light fades slowly, slowly from the sky and 
from the quiet lagoons. But at last, it is gone, and serenely 
into the sky sails a great full moon. She looks like a 
golden boat, trailing bright ripples after her. Looking 
down into the water, she sees another moon, like a boat, 
too, trailing bright ripples behind her. We might call Venice 
the City of Twin Moons, to-night, for she has one moon 

in the dark of her sky and one in the dark of her waters. 

Beautiful as she was: by sunlight, Venice seems fairer 
still by moonlight: Its soft light seems to belong to her. 
The waters sing softly — old songs of old days they love 
to remember. Old palaces peer at themselves in the 
lagoons, like faded princesses looking in their mirrors and 
dreaming of other days when they were young and charming. 
And pigeons sleep securely in their nests in nook and 
niche and cranny of the great cathedral. 


., Night 


The sun’s descendin in the west, 
The evening star does shine, 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
AndI — seek for mine. . 

The moan, like a flower 


heaven’s bower, 


wit silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night! 
— From “ Night” — Blake 


To Market 


To market, to market, 
And what shall we buy? 

The blue of the waters, 
The blue of the sky; 

The seeping and leaping 
Of waves at the pier, 

The laugh and the song 
Of a gay gondolier. 


To market, to market, 

What else shall be ours? 
The glory of sunshine, 

The fragrance of flowers — 
Of red oleander, 

Magnolia, rose, 
And all of the sweetness 

An old garden knows. 


To market, to market, 
And we will buy too 

A flight of white pigeons — 
Gold flecks on the blue; 

A palace, a bridge, or 
Cathedral so vast, 

All sacred with treasures 
And tales of the past. 


To market, to market, — 
Oh, almost it seems 
Too good to be real — 
A market of dreams! 
O City that artists 
And poets all know — 
If we would find beauty 
To Venice let’s go! — A. E. A. 


Second Week 
THE STORY OF THE TORN FLAG 


Flag Day in our own United States — and very early 
in the morning. The sun, the wind, and the Flags flying 
up, one after another, seemed to have everything to 
themselves. 

Red, White and Blue — how the Flags flashed and flamed 
in the sunrise! It was such a wonderful day — this 
fourteenth of June, 1919. 

It was the first birthday of the Flags since the close of 
the World War. Among themselves, the Flags whispered 
and rejoiced. Almost it seemed they sang, as we are 
told that once “tke stars sang together!” For this Flag, 
with its thirteen red and white stripes and its forty-eight 
stars on their field of blue—this Flag that has never 
known defeat, once more had helped bring about Victory. 

From a tall building on a street corner, floated a big, 
beautiful Flag, torn and frayed a little at one edge. 

A bright new Flag looked up. 

“T am sorry,” it said, softly, “that you have been torn. 
Cannot some one mend you?” 

The other Flag rippled forth proudly. 

“T am so proud of that torn place,” 
do you suppose that happened?” 

All the Flags anywhere near reached out to hear the 
words of the torn Flag on the corner. 

“In Genoa,” said the Flag, reverently. 
the city of Christopher Columbus!” 

All the Flags knew that name — Columbus! 

“Listen,” said the torn Flag. And as it went on talking, 
it seemed that its every star shone brighter. 

“It was a rainy morning — that morning in Genoa,” 
said the torn Flag. “But I felt myself pulled up, up, up 
the staff. It was a wonderful thing to find myself unfurled 
among the Red, White and Green banners of Italy in the 
City of Genoa. I knew at once who had been born, there 
hundreds of years ago. And I flung out my Red, White 
and Blue proudly to do him honor. Some way, 1 felt 
quite at home in the city of Columbus. 

“Looking about, I saw other Stars and Stripes. ‘Down 
below — what a sight the streets were! Great posters 
flaming everywhere, telling of some event —I couldn’t 
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Bridge of Sighs 


make out what it was. No street-cars were running, 
because everyone was to have a holiday. And the streets 
were crowded with people, talking, laughing and making 
gestures. 

“Among them were uniforms — a blue that was French; 
a gray-green that was Italian; and khaki— oh, I knew 
that well! — the uniform of our own United States soldiers. 

“But what was it doing here in Genoa? Everywhere, 
Flags, as well as people, knew that war was over. This 
was one of the things the happy people were saying: ‘War 
is over.’ ‘Pietro has come back!’ ‘Carlo is coming home!’ 
‘Guiseppi lost his life — yes, but in what a great cause!’ 
‘The war — the war is over!’ 

“French voices said it, Italian voices said it, English 
and American voices said it. Whatever the language, the 
words sounded the same. 

“How glad [I was that I flew that day in Genoa! 
For to an old palace here, all the crowds of people seemed 
to be coming. More and more of them all the time — 
splashing happily along through the mud and latighing 
at the rain. British, Italians, French, Americans — on 
and on and on they came. 

“Well-trained Italian soldiers marched to their old 
Battle Hymn. High-stepping horses pranced along, 
drawing great coaches. The drivers sat stiff and straight, 
wearing high hats with white bands. Grave city fathers 
rode inside. Other coaches brought beautiful women in 
rich silks and laces. There were students from the uni- 
versity, some in green, some in blue. And always there 
were the common people—men, women, children and 
babies. 

“ *Ts it a holiday because the war is over?’ I cried. 

“What the Flags may have answered, I know not. 
For just then, below me, I heard a sound that thrilled 
me through and through. The bands were beginning: 


“O say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
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and on and on and on, until, as a car drew up at the en- 
trance of the palace, the whole Via Garibaldi rang with: 


‘Tis the Star Spangled Banner, 
Oh long may it wave 
O’er the Land of the Free 
And the Home of the Brave! 


“Then up went a great cheer and cries of ‘He comes! 
Hecomes! Viva Wilson! Viva Wilson!’ 

“When I caught that name, I gave a great leap. Far, 
far out I flew. Wilson looked up just then. And I shall 
always believe that his smile at that moment was for his 
own Flag — Red, White and Blue — among the others. 

“What did I care — what did it matter that I caught 
on some ledge of the building and was torn a little? That 
was the prou-sst moment of my whole life. 

“The President of the United States!’ cried all the 
Flags. ‘“Tnat far-off land that our own Columbus dis- 
covered in 1492!’ 

“*T know, oh, I know!’ I cried, quite mad with joy and 
pride to be there with him. ‘But why is he here in Genoa?’ 

“As well as they could, the Flags told that President 
Wilson had come to Genoa to lay a wreath on the statue 
of Columbus. He would see Columbus’s birth certificate 
and letters written by him in 1520. 

“He was to be given the rights of the city. The great 
university would confer its degrees upon him. And there 
were other gifts for him, too — gifts of faded flowers and 
tears from mothers whose children his country had helped 
to feed; blessing from wounded and sick soldiers his Red 
Cross had helped to heal; ‘Viva!’ from all Genoa that his 
country had helped bring the war to a glorious end. The 
Flags stopped breathless, but I knew it all. 

“How I longed to hear what was said and done inside 
the old palace! Of course, I could not. But when Wilson 
came forth, the city was one great ‘Viva!’ of joy. And 
all the Flags did their part in the celebration. 

“Tn the Golden Book of Venice, that rainy day, another 
name was written — a name a world has come to know — 
Woodrow Wilson!” 

The torn Flag on the corner stopped speaking. ‘The 
wind caught and lifted high its starry folds. The sun 
touched its Red, White and Blue with gold. The other 
Flags looked wistfully at its torn, frayed edge. 

Below in the street, a little company of Boy Scouts 
stood at attention. They sang: 


And the Star Spangled Banner 
In triumph shall wave 

O’er the Land of the Free, 
And the Home of the Brave! 


Our Flag 


The flag we hold all other flags above, 
The flag to which we would be true, 

The one that’s worthy of our deepest love — 
It is the Red and White and Blue. 


Our flag was fashioned not within a day, 
It grew in meaning, ever great. 

At first in stripes, then stars, to mark the sway 
Of nation spreading state by state. 


It means republic strengthening with years, 
Welfare it means for each and all, 

It means a history of joy and tears, 
And help when other nations call. 


It stands for righteousness and peace, 
And e’en in war to these is true; 
And from all bondage means release — 
Our Flag’s the Red and White and Blue. 
— Beniamin R. Bulkeley 


(Continued on page 392) 
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A Blackboard Suggestion for June 


Copy the panel on the left of this page on the board, putting the words shown in 
heavy type, in colored chalk. Let the children study it for a day or two—then 
rub it out and see how many can reproduce it. 








In Vacation An Answer to the Question 
Keep a tooth-brush and of “What Dentifrice?” 


a good dentifrice ready for : : 

i hb y fe Practical Are you one of those who have thought it necessary 
use at the wash bowl. Your Facts to use a “druggy” tasting dentifrice to preserve your 
mouth feels fresher when teeth? If you are, consider the common-sense thought that 
you brush your teeth in the a dentifrice is no more a medicine than is soap and water. It 
: ‘ simply serves to clean. And consider the value and advantages 
morning and at night. gebyorees a . Be . 7 

you get when choosing Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Good Ribbon Dental Cream cleans so thoroughly and so 
» : Business safely. It contains no alcohol, pepsin, carbolic 
OUP teeth will be better acid, saccharine, or chlorate of potash. It has no harmful grit 
if you brush them, and better or acid, which may clean but which may also work havoc with the 
teeth mean better digestion delicate membranes of the mouth and throat. Colgate’s is safe; 


as well as better looks. please remember that. 


Common So don’t take chances on “cure-alls” when your 
Sense teeth and mouth seem to need treatment. Do the 


Teeth are very impor- common-sense thing—consult a dentist or physician. For no 


dentifrice can take the place of the dentist. 
tant to health. If they are “ 


decayed you are not able to Professional Both physicians and dentists advise brushing the 
; Advice teeth at least twice a day. There is an advan- 
tage in doing this with Ribbon Dental Cream, for its flavor 
appeals to the normal taste of both 
order. adults and children, and so encourages 

regular care. 


chew your food properly and 
your stomach gets out of 


Remember the red package with the 
Clean— sc: is theword white lettering—-the dentifrice that 
helps keep the tongue and gums healthy 
and red — helps keep the teeth sound, 
clean and white. 


which means less trouble with 
your teeth. But clean means 


really clean, not just washed ; 

For good reasons, more dentists recom- 
mend Colgate’s than any other denti- 
with a good, safe, dental frice for use every day. 


a little. Clean your teeth 


cream or powder. The Chest of Evidence 


Ky Evidence that Colgate’s is 
<7 by dentists is con- 
tained in the affidavits and 
Est. 1806 other documents in this Evi- 
NEW YORK dence Chest—deposited with 
the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co., of New York. 
They may be examined by 
accredited committees on ap- 
plication to Colgate & Co. 
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Friday Afternoon Story Hour 


(Continued from page 399) 
Children s Hymn to the Flag 


A patriotic hymn especially written for Child Labor Day has been 
dedicated to the National Child Labor Committee by the Child 
Health Organization. It is called, ‘The Children’s Hymn to the 
Flag.” The words were written by Mrs. Frederick Peterson of New 
York City, and will be sung to the familiar tune of “The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War.” 
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Dear Flag, on thee we fix our hope 
That earth may yet be free, 
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Directions 


For three crildren who follow each other in a circle. 
I Sixteen running steps moving round in a circle to left 
(hands raised to imitate pipe playing). (4 bars.) 

Sixteen running steps moving round in a circle to right. 

(4 bars.) 
II All face front. 

The child in center takes four marching steps forward, 
then four marching steps turning round in a small 
circle to right, four marching steps backward, and 
four marching steps turning round in a small circle 
to right again. 

While the two children on the outside advance in the 
following manner: 

Glide away from each other with outside foot,and hop on 
iG oa on inside and outside foot alternately. 

1 bar. 

Glide towards each other with inside foot,and hop on it, 
then spring on outside and inside foot alternately. 
(1 bar.) (Repeat 2 bars.) 

Repeat II. (8 bars.) 
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Give little children equal scope 
And opportunity! 


Where’er the colors are unfurled 
Between the farthest poles, 

Give all the children of the world 
Strong bodies and strong souls. 


Let no child toil in mill or mine, 
Or languish in a slum! 

Let school and play and health divine 
Our heritage become! 


Dear Flag, we long to serve thee well, 
O shield us while we grow! 

In strength and wisdom we would dwell 
Teach us the way to go! 


An Italian Folk Dance 
The Pifferari 


III The child in the center kneels on left knee. 
While the two on outside face each other and advance 
one on either side of center child. (2 bars.) 
Eight running steps. Retire. (2 bars.) 
Eight running steps. (2 bars.) 
Repeat III. (4 bars.) 


IV The child in the center bends body forward and back, 
facing right, then left (hands placed in imitation of 
playing a pipe), while the two children on the outside 
advance obliquely. 

Eight running steps, turning round and round. 
tire. (2 bars.) 

Eight running steps, bending body slightly forward. 
(2 bars.) 

Repeat IV. (4 bars.) 

Thirty-two running steps to dance round in a circle, 
and to run away. (16 bars.) 


Re- 


(From “ Peasant Dances and Songs of Many Lands,” by Mrs. 
<. 1a Published by Evans Brothers, Limited, London, 
ngland. 
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Flower Games 
(Continued from page 379) 
1 Children point right foot, tip-toe, 


draw left to it, and point right foot 
again. 


2 Three slides to right. 
3 Point left foot, tip-toe, draw right 


to it, and point left foot again. 


4 Three slides to left. 
5 Repeat twice. 


Dance may end with any number of 


slides first to right then to left. 


Children sing the following, using 


music of dance: 


“Now we go, 
On tip-toe, 
Dancing so gay. 
Hearts are light, 
Eyes gleam bright, 
Happy our lay. 
While the bright 
Sun shines light, 
And fairy breeze, 
Frolics all around, 
Playing hide and seek, 
Through leafy trees.” 





Wanted — Teachers Learn 


Dress Designing 


Allambitious teachers shouldlearn Dress 
Designing, during vacation, enabling them 
to design and make original clothes for 
themselves and friends and also to increase 
their salaries by teaching this important 
subject. You can just as well have six 
specially designed dresses for the price you 
now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, and sample les- 
sons, can be had, without charge, by writing 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F859, 
Rochester, N. Y. Those interested should 
write before the present edition is 
exhausted, 





Examine (t!-Free! 


2 Then — you'll be convinced, as 100,000 
= other teachers have been. 
w 


re"? 101 BEST SONGS” 


has sold itself—over 3,000,000 copies— to 
teachers everywhere, because it is the most 
effective collection ever put into one book. 





Songs for every purpose—a third of them 
new. It is an old friend with 

new features, An immense TEACHERS 
==/ help in teaching school music Send for Free 
and a splendid selection for special Sample Copy 
=” occasions and celebrations. 


as —Today! 
a A Wonder at ph eo ange ir ease TREE | 
Se the Price... O° _10l romans Fosine 


You'll need these ms fe Literature and 


: 
= 5 cents each in 100 lots Kecitathon 
a” ’ a for and special occasions. 


, to b. Chicago. $1.00 
— ¢ ‘ims Less ph —— uthor, Brose Supplement, et. orth 


ame pai 12 a at 0 cents each, — Meowems pete & erentiy 
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_s THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Building, Chicago 

















Write fer Visitors’ Guide to 
Chicago (2) with map 
(complimentary) 














Break the Monotony 


of the Convention 


With a Lake Trip 


Take this trip to or from Milwaukee. Spend a delightful time— 
dancing and a score of other amusements—in the cool lake breezes 


GOODRICH 
‘STEAMSHIP 





mm Great CHRISTOPHER 
Ship COLUMBUS 


$1.00 one way = = = $1.85 Round Trip 


Leaves Chicago for Milwaukee 9.30 A.M. daily 
Leaves [lilwaukee for Chicago 4.30 P.M, daily 


GOODRICH TRANSIT COMPANY 


CHICAGO DOCKS—Foot Michigan Ave. MILWAUKEE DOCKS — Sycamore Street Bridge 
Tri-Weekly Other Goodrich Service 


To Green Bay ports, Sturgeon Bay, 
Night Service Washington Island. Mackinac Island. 
Leave Chicago for = 


Leave Milwaukee Wed. 7 a.m. 
waukee: Mon., Wed. an Fri. 9 p.m., Tues. 9 P.m. 
Friday —7 A.M. 


Leave Milwaukee for 
Chicago: Tues., 
and Sat. —8 P.M. 
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Ideas to Try 
Helpful Phonic Seat Work 


Helen Jordan 


ful is hard to find, especially for beginners who have 

just begun to develop “phonic sense,” but I have 

worked out a plan that has proved quite satis- 
factory in several ways. 

From PRIMARY EDUCATION and other magazines I cut 
small pictures representing nouns, such as, horse, pie, 
fish, boy, most of which were not included in the children’s 
reading vocabulary, but would soon appear in either the 
required or supplementary reading. I mounted these 
pictures and placed them in envelopes containing the 
initial consonants printed on squares of manila paper 
and also the words printed on oblongs of the same paper. 
The pictures in the different envelopes were varied as 
much as possible: the sound “g” was represented by 
“goose”’ in one envelope, by “gun” in another, by “goat”’ 
in another, etc. No two words in any one envelope began 
with the same consonant, so there was no confusion in 
finding the right word after the proper consonant had been 
selected. 

The “puzzle” was to place the correct consonant and 
word under each picture, thus: 


\ TTRACTIVE phonic seat work that is really help- 























ship 


» A typewritten story mounted on cardboard, containing 
one or more of the words in the envelope, combined with 
phrases from the reading vocabulary of the children and 
illustrated by an attractive and appropriate picture was 
also placed in each envelop. When the “puzzles” were 
completed, the children enjoyed reading these stories 
silently, experiencing the keen enjoyment that comes to 
them from thinking things out for themselves. If it is 
not possible to type the stories, they may be written out 
or cut from discarded primers. 

As the different blends such as “‘cr,”’ “sn,”’ were developed 
in the regular recitations, they were introduced in the 
erivelopes, and thus the possible variety of subjects was 
widened. The stories, too, were changed from time to 
time to keep up the interest. 

I have found that this form of busy-work stimulates 
independent thought, increases the vocabulary, establishes 
the habit of unconsciously sounding the initial consonants 
or blends of words and is a definite help in securing better 
reading. It has also taught the children more careful 
discrimination; at first, a bird picture, for example, was 
just a “bird”; they soon learned, however, to recognize 
pigeons, robins and other birds as well. The children of 
foreign-born parents were greatly helped in learning the 
English language by these pictures. Altogether, I have 
been much pleased with the success of my plan and hope 
that other teachers will also find it helpful. 
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A Drill in Factors 


L. S. Bertling 


After your pupils have finished the formal story of the 
multiplication tables try this drill: 
Place all the multiples in columns, thus: 





+ 18 28 42 60 84 
6 18 30 44 60 88 
8 20 30 45 63 90 
9 20 32 48 64 96 
i0 21 33 48 66 99 
12 22 35 70 100 
12 24 36 49 72 108 
14 24 36 50 72 110 
15 24 36 54 77 120 
16 25 40 55 80 121 
16 27 40 56 91 132 

144 


Have the children look at the figures, or use the pointer, 
if desired, and recite, ‘Two 2’s are 4, three 2’s are 6, 
two 4’s are 8, three 3’s are 9, two 5’s are 10, two 6’s are 12, 
three 4’s are 12,” etc. 

If the class has trouble with one particular multiple, as 
49 or 56, draw a fence, stream or other obstacle to progress 
beside it, and play steeple-chase with the numbers. The 
drawings will direct particular attention to the multiples 
which need greatest study, and great is the rejoicing when 
some one’s horse, which has always balked at a certain: 
obstacle, makes the jump. Have a reward of some kind 
at the end of the race, and let those who finish rest until 
the others come up with them. Maintain attention by 
requiring the class to give the combination which has 
thrown a rider. 

At the end of each day’s exercise, shorten the race by 
erasing the multiples which the entire class evidently knows. 
That is, if the poorest rider is thrown at 27, erase all the 
multiples before 27 and begin there next day. In this way 
even the slowest pupil completes the drill at least once, 
the quicker ones are not required to drill on exercises they 
have learned, and all receive valuable drill in the frequent 
repetitions. 


Five New Word Games 


Myrtle Ethel Cawood 





gs “Oh, dear me! Those endless word drills!” 

h Don’t you often long for a new device to arouse interest 

d and enthusiasm, teachers? 

AS I Here is a game we play and like so much that we 

re want you to try it, too. 

es We call this our “merry-go-round” game. Take a 

to piece of stiff cardboard 36 by 36 inches, and cut out a 

<7 wheel with ten spokes. With a nail driven in an oblong 

at box 6 by 6 by 18 inches the wheel can be fastened to the 
box and turned. 

ed Fasten a perception card with a clip to each spoke. 

he Ten children draw up their chairs in a ring around the 

9s wheel and sing to the tune of “Here We Go ’Round the 

to Mulberry Bush”: 

es “Here we go round the merry-go-round, 

es The merry-go-round, the merry-go-round, 

ts Here we go round the merry-go-round, 

er As fast as we can go around.” 

“4 As the children sing, the teacher or a pupil gently starts 

ine the wheel around. When the song is ended, each child 

of must tell the word on the card that stopped by him. The 

he children sing again as the wheel starts and the game is 

ve again. 





Il The same wheel I sometimes fasten on the wall 








With the Miessner Piano, 
the Lesson “Gets Over” 


y® the teacher can get it literally “over the top.”’ 

For this wonderful little piano stands only three 
feet, seven inches high — the teacher can look right 
Over it, and each pupil can watch the teacher’s every 
movement and expression. 


A Miessner Piano on each floor in a school building means 
piano accompaniment for every room, because the Miessner 
weighs only about half as much as the ordinary upright — two 
small boys can easily move it from room to room — two men 
can easily carry it up or down stairs. 


The Miessner Piano 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone”’ 


The Miessner Piano is not merely a little piano — it is also 
a better piano. Supervisors, teachers and musicians who have 
heard it have been amazed at its volume and quality of tone, 
as big and resonant as that of a small sized Grand, and pure 
and sweet withal. 


COSTS HALF AS MUCH 


Yet, with all of these advantages, the Miessner Piano sells 
for just about half what you would pay for an ordinary 
upright. You can buy two Miessners and furnish music for a 
whole building, for the price of one of the large, heavy pianos. 
This is due to our “ Factory-to-Schoolroom” plan of placing the 
Miessner in the schools of America. 


Furthermore, we ship you your Miessner on ten days’ 
approval. You can play on it and examine it to your heart’s 
content, get your friends’ opinions regarding it — before you 
pay a penny. 


Mail the Coupon for Catalog 


Fill out and mail the coupon now. You will not be obli- 
gated in any way, and you will be interested in learning all 
about our “Factory-to-Schoolroom” Plan of marketing this 
wonderful little instrument, which is destined to play so 
important a part in music education in America. 






JACKSON PIANO CO., 
126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: and sul Ti pestee tioaane 


418 Fine Arts Bldg. ee poner?" panne 


oe? 
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and have a spear point at the top. Perception cards are 
fastened at the ends of the spokes and the wheel is turned. 
When it stops a child is asked the word under the spear 
point. If he can call the word he may turn the wheel 
and call on the next child. So on around the class. 


III Another wheel game is the “ Eenny-meeny-miney- 
mo” game. The same wheel is used. The children are 
seated at their desks. One child with a pointer points 
to each word on the wheel as he says, “ Eeny-meeny-miny- 
mo,' when I stop I’ll stop on this.” On the word “this” 
the child stops and the word under his pointer he must 
name. 


IV Another game we like is shooting bears, or any 
animal you like. Have any number of bears you need 
cut from stiff paper or cardboard, with a word written or 
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pasted on the back of each. These bears must be made 
double, so they will stand. Place these on a shelf, plan! 
or chalk rail. Give the child a rubber ball and let him 
“shoot the bear.” If he can knock down one and name 
the word on it, the bear is his. This is heaps of fun. 
Try it. 


V Some other day play “Choo, choo, train.” Have 
several perception cards tacked to the blackboard or hel: 
by pupils stationed several feet apart around the room 
One row of children at a time rise, form a line by placin; 
hands on shoulder of child in front. The “train” start: 
around room, “choo-chooing” like a train indeed. As 
they come to each station (card) the conductor (the child 
in front) calls out the station (word on the card). If he 
cannot, he goes to the foot of the line and the next child 
is conductor. These games are full of recreation, fun and 
helpfulness. 


























_ Float Your Own Squadron 
STS ied _ Daisy M. Moore 


We have read and keard so much of activities on the 
sea in the past four years, that even children are more 
interested than ever in sailing things in the bathtub or on 
the pond. 

There is a simple way in which any child may have an 
entire squadron of battleships or destroyers and make 
them move at his command, as is fitting an admiral. 
The chief material needed is cork, as the foundation of 
all floating and swimming figures must be made from cork. 

Picture ships, if one is not good at drawing, may be cut 

from papers and pasted on strong cardboard; these are 
firmly stuck into a groove which has been cut in the top 
of a flat circular piece of cork (Fig. G). Insert a bit of 
wire into the prow of the ship and the part of the admiral’s 
magic begins. His wand must be a rod tipped with 
magnetized steel, and when this is held just before the 
vessel the attraction is great enough to draw the ship 
after it, giving the impression that it is traveling full 
‘steam ahead on its own power. All that is missing is the 
noise and smoke. 
y Other figures, fish, ducks, swans or frogs, the latter 
stained green, may be» made, and when placed upon a 
piece of cork, will swim about the water. In order to 
have them move directly, a piece of wire or hairpin, as 
in Fig. P, must be introduced into the front of each. 

A real school of fish, two or three, made as in Fig. F, 
and placed in a row, may be made to swim after the rod 
held just far enough before their noses to escape their 
adhering to’ it. 





A cork frog placed on a green lily pad made from cork, 
can be coaxed by the “magic wand” to hop into the water, 
as frogs have a habit of doing. 

One of the most interesting things which can be made 
is a dragon (Fig. D). The head is made from a quite 
large cork with a gaping mouth, red bead eyes and wire 
horns. A knotted string is drawn through the head, 
and smaller corks, in diministing sizes, are strung on 
to form the long, tapering body. 

When the rod is placed against a horn and moved in « 
twisting fashion, the serpent will follow in a realistic 
writhing manner. 





The Sheep Fold 


(Continued from page 376) 


not right for a little girl not to believe what serious peo; ¢ 
who are making fun of her, say; you, Jaqueline, you askc | 
whether the Americans would also talk about yo 
Mamma; as for you, Madeleine, you who are the younge:', 
you blushed and in your pride and joy you did not ‘kn: 
whether to laugh or to cry; you seemed quite eaten 

with the love of glory. The love of glory, Madeleine, 
dangerous for little girls to indulge in. Take pattern | 
your sheep. They do not care whether people speak 
them or not. They are satisfied with being sheep in 
sheep-fold; they are modest, good and silent. Th 
great qualities which are sometimes lacking in very n 
little girls. — J. Ernest-Charles in A Book of French Toy: 
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Action Story 
(Continued from page 385) 


6 In the next cage is a tall giraffe 
with a very long neck. Let us imitate 
him. He eats leaves from tall trees. 

Place hands together and raise arms 
overhead as in Illustration, p.385. Walk 
around room, or around circle. A good 
stretching exercise. 

7 The strangest animal of all is the 
kangaroo. It has small fore legs and very 
strong, large hind legs all for a wise 
purpose as we shall see when we watch 
how this animal travels. It does not walk 
on four feet, but instead, takes long leaps 
over the ground on these strong hind legs. 
Perhaps we shall see how the mother 
carries her young ones. She has a cozy 
pocket on her breast into which the babies 


are tucked away, snug and safe, and thus - 


they are carried from place to place 
without harm. 

Hold arms closely up to chest to repre- 
sent the fore legs. From the squatting 
position, take long leaps forward around 
the room or yard, landing always on the 
ball of the feet. 

8 Next we go to watch a cage of 
monkeys leaping over each other and 
having great fun. 

Vault over seats, landing lightly on 
balls of feet. This is a splendid leg and 
abdominal exercise and should be given 
in every lesson. Repeat several times. 

9 What beautiful prancing, high-step- 
ping horses the circus men have! Show 
me how proudly they walk. 

Place hands on hips, hold head high, 
and raise knees forward while walking 
around room. May be done to music. 
See Illustration. 

10 There is a free show and a man 
walks the tight-rope. Let us imitate him. 

Raise arms sideward, and walk round 
toom, placing one foot carefully in front 
of the other, as if walking on tight-rope. 
This is good balance work. See Illustra- 
tion. 

11 We hear the band playing and 
follow it. 

Imitate the drum and fife while march- 
ing to music. 

i2 We skip home now. 

Skip around room and back to seats. 
Take deep breathing, facing open windows. 





Spend a Delightful Summer 
Traveling 


Ayp Go Back To Your SCHOOLROOM 
Next FALL wiTtH A WONDERFUL STORE 
oF KNOWLEDGE, NEW AND EXPERIENCES 
~—- AND — A NIcE BANK ACCOUNT 


Hundreds of other teachers have done 
it. They say it makes you a more sym- 
pathetic teacher, broader in your relation- 
shi» to the parents, and more appreciative 
of ‘he limited opportunity of the average 
ch: 4 and his desire for knowledge. 

(‘ther teachers who closed their school 
yer all tired out and looked forward to 
a summer spent fighting the high cost of 
liv'g have enjoyed it and found it profit- 
able. Why not you? 

1 you’re between the ages of 23 and 
35, willing to learn, ambitious to make 
goo, free to travel extensively, and have 


combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of 
ours. It’s so different from school work 
that it offers a complete rest and a profit- 
able happy vacation. 

Fifty-two teachers were selected from 
four hundred applicants last summer and 
added to our regular organization. Four 
of the fifty-two earned over $100.00 each 
during the vacation period — and the rest 
averaged a few cents more than $27.00 
per week. Twelve of the fifty-two were 
selected for permanent positions last fall 
and twenty-one have made arrangements 
to continue the work again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, 
keen, ambitious young woman, actually 
interested in hard work and willing to 
spend the whole vacation with us. 


Tell about your education, about your 
teaching experience. Give your age and 
any other information that will help make 
your application stand out from the mass. 

We will carefully train those selected 
at our expense, furnish them with every- 
thing needed free of charge, take care 
of their railroad fare from their school 
location to the field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to 
point throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while. they are 
getting started and give each of them an 
opportunity to earn at least $50 per 
week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning 
and ending work. Address, Dept. 9, S. J. 
Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, IIl. 





some normal school or college training 





salaries under ideal working conditions. 


Orchestra 


PIANO VOICE 


Address: 
501 Ohio Building 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


There is a constantly growing demand for Men and Women teachers of Public 
School Music and many responsible and lucrative positions are open to graduates 
of this course as supervisors or departmental teachers. These positions pay good 


The Columbia School of Music offers an excellent training for these places and assists their grad- 
uates to secure positions through the School employment agency. 

The course requires two years for graduation, but in many instances one year may be credited 
by sufficient teaching experience, music study, College or University work, and students are enabled 
thereby to graduate and secure their Diploma in one year. 

The special features of the course are Methods and applied Psychol 
ducting, Chorus, extended work in Harmony, Sight Reading and Ear Training. 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 10. 
Registration Week Begins September 3. 


Comprehensive and well defined courses in applied and theoretical music. 


Year book free upon request 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
509 S. Wabash Avenue 


, Practice Teaching, 


VIOLIN THEORY 


Chicago, Ill. 














I 


other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


have done 





because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


| No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
a 


you how to stand and correctly and 


T is easier to be we!l than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
giippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 


Have a good figure! Be 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 
by following a. few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 
fe 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 


your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has. grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect ing {ndigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thic Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver | 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds _ " milation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back cation 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 
walk giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












ee 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized 
aeaan ab oer sail camps have conditioned our men. 


authority on conditioning 
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‘Must Have Real Merit 


A medicine that has commanded the 
confidence of the public for half a century, 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done, has merit, 
real merit. 

This is something for you to bear in 
mind when you are in need of a medicine 
for your blood, stomach, liver or kidneys, 
the ordinary diseases or ailments of which 
are cured or relieved by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, as thousands of three generations 
have voluntarily testified. 





Pestalozzi-Froebel Summer 
School 


The Pestalozzi-Froebel Summer School, 
616-622, So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
will specialize this summer in Primary 
Methods and Playground Training. The 
School will be in session June 24—August 2. 
Miss Elsie Wyzant, Primary Instructor, 
University of Chicago, has been secured 
to give two courses: (a) Primary School 
Methods; (5) Supervision. Miss Marie 
Ruef Hofer, with other specialists, will 
conduct the playground courses; also an 
advanced course for Recreation Super- 
visors. Additional courses in Kinder- 
garten Methods, Art for Teachers, Story 
Telling, Nature Study, Hand Work, Songs 
and Rhythm and Psychology are also 
included. The new School Dormitory, 
which, like the Training School, overlooks 
Lake Michigan, will be ready to accommo- 
date summer students. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes Pn J dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
bome after the show and right away Murine their Eyes, 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those weari 
—or who use their eyes constantly — will fin 

great relief in Murine applications. 

ry ee sioneeen eo pt by oe Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Fa ystems ting. 
A Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal oo ag | yf ee —is sooth- 
ing in its action. urine Eye Rem “ Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


Enjoying Denver’s New Mountain Parks 


VACATION IN COLORADO 


—the Scenic Wonderland 


Teachers, principals and superintendents can combine rest, recreation and education while 
enjoying their vacation in Colorado Sceneryland. 


Visit ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes), 


the nearest and most beautiful of all the National Parks. Only four hours’ ride by rail 
or auto from Denver. 


Visit DENVER’S BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN PARKS 


a series of natural, scenic mountain parks close to Denver. The most unique scenic auto- 
mobile trip in the world. An ideal combination for mountain climbing, motoring, camping, 
fishing, bathing, golfing and horseback riding in a delightful climate. Low summer rates 
on all railroads to enver, the Gateway to Twelve National Parks and Thirty-two 
National Monuments. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to vacation in the Colorado Rockies. 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 588 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Spring is Here 
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(Continued on page 402) 
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A ‘ete ‘wes a New Idea 
- LIPPINCOTT’S SCHOOL PROJECT SERIES 


| Edited by W. P. RUSSELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Education. University of lowa 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


| By ALICE M. KRACKOWIZER 


Introduction by Dr. F. G. Bonser, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


221 pages, 12 illustrations. Cloth, net, $1.28 


“In subject matter and method it is a departure from 
traditional school practice . . . so flexible in organization 
that the material may be used in the kindergarten, first, 
second, and third grades. The book contains many 
outlines which are practical and suggestive . . . enriching 
the curriculum and unifying the kindergarten and the 
primary grades in an organic way.” — School Life, published 
by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


This new and fruitful method of making education a 
vital part of the child’s life, uses its natural activities and 
interests as the basis for all the subjects of study. Every 
aspect of racial experience may be used in these school 
ps rojects; social and industrial activities, art, literature; and 

the formal elements of education are mastered with ease in 
the child’s eagerness to achieve the general aim of the 
project. How this is accomplished is indicated in numerous 
outlines, with illustrations and a full bibliography of help- 
ful material. 
Correspondence solicited 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Boston PHILADELPHIA Montreal London 




















SUPERINTENDENTS 
TEACHERS 
ALL EDUCATORS 


Attending the N. E. A., 
June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in 
Chicago on your way to or from Milwaukee and visit the 
Agricultural Extension Department of the International 
Harvester Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 
624 South Michigan Avenue. 


We will show you the ROTATION PLAN. FOR VITAL- 
IZING THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 


You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, 
the Teachers, and the Community. 


The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 
schools in Missouri that it has attracted nation-wide 
attention and is to be introduced in South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Arkansas. Teachers using the Rotation 
Plan have had salary increases of from $10 to $40 a month. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston, says, ‘The 
Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in 
education since the time of Horace Mann. 
It is destined to vitalize our entire 
educational system.” 


We offer to help every teacher, in whatever line he may 
be interested. 


We will take pleasure inshowing you our Lecture Charts, 
Lantern Slides and Moving Picture films, covering a wide 
range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning 
these to anyone. 


You will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and 
learn how to make your own charts. 


You will become familiar with our Visual Method of 
Instruction. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of 
Birds, Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, etc., prepared especially 
for schools. 

You will be interested in our large number of booklets 
and other literature on Agriculture, Live Stock, Home 


Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for 
supplementary reading. 


We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and 
profitable. We want to help you. 
International Harvester Company 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Chicago 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Prmsary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Some Attractive Books 


PEASANT DANCES published by Evans Brothers, Limited. 
Montague House, Russell Square, London. 

This is one of a delightful set of books issued by Evans 
Brothers. It contains a number of folk dances, repre- 
sentative of most of the peoples of Europe, with music, 
dance directions and photographs of some of the dancers. 
They are well adapted for school use and furnish much 
material not usually given in books of this kind. 

RuyTHM GAMES is another volume in the series. It 
is intended for somewhat smaller children than the folk 
Dances. The games form a kind of pageant of the seasons 
in which the little players represent birds, leaves, squirrels, 
etc. The musical accompaniment has been arranged 
from.various familiar sources like Brahm’s Hungarian 
Dances and Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. 

But these are not the only books of songs, games and 
dances issued by Evan’s Brothers. They have done a 
real service to teachers by giving them charming, tuneful 
and rhythmic material that is at the same time truly musical 
and a valuable help in cultivating correct tas‘e. 


Urges $1500 Minimum Aver- 


age Salary for Teachers 


Doubling the salaries of teachers within the next five 
years, and then adding 50 per cent before another ten 
years have passed, so that the minimum average salary 
for teachers will |be $1500; this is the program urged by 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Dr. Claxton says: 

“It is only by very large increases in pay of teachers 
that we may hope to improve our schools appreciably. 
Small increases of 5, 10 or 20 per cent will not avail, 
for they will not be sufficient to hold in the schools men 
and women of superior ability. ; 

“Teachers are now paid less for their work than any 
other class of workers and the increase in their pay in the 
last few years has in nowise been in keeping with the in- 
crease in pay of other workers, or with the increase in 
the cost of living. While the cost of living has increased 
approximately 80 per cent; food, 85 per cent; clothing, 
106 per cent; drugs, 103 per cent; fuel, 53 per cent; 
and house furnishing goods, 75 per cent, the salaries of 
teachers have increased only about 12 per cent. The 
purchasing power of the salary of the teacher in our 
public schools is, therefore, only about 63 per cent of 
what it was four years ago. 

“Many of the better teachers are leaving the schools 
and their places are taken by men and women of less 
native ability, less education and culture, and less train- 
ing and experience. Many of the places are not filled 
at all. As an inevitable result the character of the schools 
is being lowered just at a time when it ought to be raised 
to a much higher standard. 

“Students now entering the normal schools to prepare 
for teaching are not of as good quality as they were formerly, 
which means that the standards of the schools must con- 
tinue to fall. In some normal schools the enrollment 
is far less than in former years. 

“The only remedy is larger pay for teachers. If school 
boards, legislators, and county and city councils would 





immediately announce the policy of doubling the average 
salary of teachers within the next five years and of adding 
not less than 50 per cent more within the ten years follow- 
ing the expiration of this period, so that at the end of 





a 


fifteen years the average salary of public school teach: 
would be not less than $1500 — about one and a half tin 
larger than they receive at present — and then take ste))s 
for carrying out this policy, much good would be accom- 
plished thereby at once. 

“Such a policy and such a prospect would attract + 
the schools more men and women of superior ability a: 
would hold them, working contentedly and, therefore 
profitably for the children and the public welfare. Suc! 
increase in salary should carry with it an increase of no 
less than 25 per cent in the average length of the scho: 
term, which is now less than 160 days. 

“To those who are not acquainted with past conditions 
and who have given the matter no intelligent thought, 
the increase recommended may seem large, but in fact 
it is not. It would in most States mean a range of salaries 
from $1000 to $3000. No person who is fit to take the 
time and money and opportunity of the children of this 
great democratic Republic for the purpose of fitting them 
for life, for making a living, and for virtuous citizenship, 
should be asked to work for less than $1000 a year in any 
State. No one who is unworthy of this minimum salary 
is fitted to do this work and no such person should be 
permitted to waste the time and money of the children 
and to fritter away their opportunity for education. 

“Tt is not for the sake of the teachers that this policy 
is advocated. Schools are not maintained for the benefit 
of the teachers. If men and women of ability are not 
willing to teach for the pay offered them they can quit 
and do something else for a living, as hundreds of thousands 
of the best do. It is for the sake of the schools, the chil- 
dren and the prosperity of the people and the strength 
and safety of the Nation that the policy is advocated.” 


What About Your Salary 


If Dr. Claxton has anything to say about the matter, 
teachers will soon be enjoying something like adequate 
pay for their work. 

Are you going to have anything to say about it? 

Can you on your present salary make the preparation 
your professional success requires? You can get what 
you demand if you make your demand at the place where 
there is power to grant it. The greatest organized force 
working to-day for the betterment of teachers’ salaries is 
the N. E. A. This strong active organization is making 
very energetic efforts to bring better conditions to every 
teacher in America, yet hundreds of teachers sit tight 
and do nothing to help the work. Hundreds are not 
even members of the N. E. A. They seem to think if 
they do not attend the conventions they owe the Asso- 
ciation nothing. On the contrary, every teacher in America 
owes a membership fee, both for work already accom- 
plished and for work that is now in the doing. 

The fee for active membership is $2.00; that for associ. te 
membership $1.50. Write to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation that you have determined to do your part towerd 
bettering your own salary, and ask him to send you mcm- 
bership blanks. His address is: 

J: W. CraBTrREE, Secretary, National Association, 1-0 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington D. C. 

When you have done that, and while you are wail.og 
for his reply, begin to plan to attend the Milwaukee m«ct- 
ing of the N. E. A. in July. Go in person to back up y.ur 
demand for better salary, larger school appropriat:n, 
more efficient school laws, and the establishment o. 4 
Federal Department of Education with its Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet. 
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An Outing on Lake Michigan 
Will Cure Those ‘“‘ Jangl 
Schoolroom Nerves’’ 


You have a wonderful opportunity 
this summer toenjoy some of the numerous 
outings on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
The Goodrich Steamship Lines touch 
at hundreds of delightful resorts where 
one can find just what one wants in 
the way of recreation. Then there is 
nothing else quite so soothing and rest- 
ful as the lake trip itself. If your jangled 
schoolroom nerves need any quieting 
influence let at least one night or one 
day be spent on the water. Let the 
silence and the peace of the quiet lake 
prepare you for the inspiration you 
are to get at the N. E. A. convention. 
Read the offerings of the Goodrich Steam- 
ship Lines in this issue and select at 
least one lake trip. Take home with 
you the memory of a week well spent 
on Lake Michigan. 





Rest and Quiet After the 
N. E. A. Convention 


You may want to spend a week or 
two weeks in rest and recreation either 
before or after the convention. A folder 
issued by the Goodrich Steamship Lines 
will show you how to find what you want. 
There are quiet, restful country places 
which will accommodate from fifteen to 
fifty guests at from ten to fifteen dollars 
per week. In many towns and cities 
within an hour’s ride of forest, river and 


‘Jake there are modern fully equipped 


hotels where the accommodations are 
of the best. Get this folder and plan 
to spend your vacation in some beau- 
tiful resort in Michigan or Wisconsin. 


Columbia College of Expression 


Columbia College of Expression, Chicago, 
announces a six weeks summer term, beginning 
July 1, 1919. 

Throughout the twenty-nine years of its 
existence, Columbia College of Expression 
has maintained the highest educational 
standards, in recognition of which the State 
Examining Board of Illinois has given the 
college the unique honor of being the only 
accredited School of Expression in the state. 

The association in the college residence 
halls with professional people from all parts 
of the country, adds much to the pleasure of 
study at Columbia College of Expression. 

‘ 





Dixon Annual Meeting, 1919 


The stockholders of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company held their annual and 
regular meeting on Monday, April 21st. The 
following directors were elected: 

Drrectors George T. Smith, George E. 
Long, William G. Bumstead, Edward L. 
Young, J. H. Schermerhorn, Harry Daily, 
Robert E. Jennings. 

Orricers George T. Smith, President; 
George E. Long, Vice-President; J. H. Scher- 
merhorn, Vice-President; Harry Daily, Secre- 
tary; William Koester, Treasurer; Albert 
Norris, Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer. 





Best Wishes to A. Flanagan 
& Company 


To the many friends and customers of 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, the widely 
known school supply house, comes the an- 
nouncement of their removal from the down- 
town location, where they have been so many 
years, to a new location on the west side. 

In the new and larger quarters they are 
better able to serve their customers, since 
offices, stockrooms and warehouses are now 
at the same location. 





is made necessary because of constantly 
increasing business. 

The new address is A. Flanagan Company, 
521 South Laflin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Many readers of this magazine already know 
this Company and will join the publishers in 
wishing them continued success at the new 
location. 


NO APPETITE—LITTLE SLEEP 


Symptoms of a Run-down Con- 
dition, We Have a Remedy 


We ask every weak, run-down teacher 
to try Vinol, with the understanding that 
their money will be returned if it does not 
re-establish their health. Letters like the 
following give us confidence. 

“T am in the millinery business and on 
my feet most of the time. I got so weak 
and run-down that I lost my appetite and’ 
was unable to sleep, had a severe chronic 
cold and lost my color. I learned about 
Vinol through a friend, and within three 
weeks after taking it I noticed an improve- 
ment, and soon gained in weight, health 
and strength. I am recommending Vinol 
to my friends and they also speak highly 
of it.” Catherine Hoar, West Chester, 
ee 

In hundreds of cases where old-fashioned 
cod liver oil, emulsions, and other tonics 
have failed to restore strength and health, 
Vinol has succeeded, because while it con- 
tains beef and cod liver peptone, iron and 
manganese peptonates and glycerophos- 
phates, its good work is not retarded by 
useless grease and oil. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Samples Free. 











This expansion, their announcement states, 


Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 








‘Chicago Offers Training School Opportunities 





HOME 


LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, "O** 


in College, Theological, Law, Music, Business and Grad- 
uate Schools. Usual degrees granted, Box 239C, Chicago 





HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by State Department of Registration and Education 


3 year course ° ‘ Practical Experience 
peo re must meet the requirements of good health, 
o age (19-35), good moral character, having two years 
High School education or its equivalent. 
Separate Home for Nurses 

For Catalog and application blanks, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, EDNA HOSKINS, R.N., Box Il, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. Offers a three year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 


For information address 


Eliza C. Glenn, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 


allowance each month. For further information write, 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, III. 





+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, 
Box 32 





Chicago 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
SIX WEEKS COURSE 


PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


JULY | TO AUGUST 9 


Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Original Festival and Pageantry. In fact, all branches of th: 


profession. Special Lecturers and experienced Teachers. Certificates 
S Eeventen. Full credit for summer work is allowed upon regular diploma course. 


summer l catalog, ad 


ZOLUMBIA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Dept. E, 3358 S. Michigan Blvd, Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Training School, - Michael Reese Hospital, 


nted. Accredited by the Chicago Board 
Desirable dormitory. For 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 


Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 19 years — Requirements: good 


home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 
Ip A Euan, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago. II. 









health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses’ 





Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 


SUMMER SCHOOL — June 24 to August 2 


Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 
TEN. II. PRIMARY. III. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
equipment. Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write 
Registrar. Dept. B. 


616-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in*the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, three years. Theo 
retical training based on standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational equivalent. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 years. : 

School catalog and application blanks will be sent on 
application to the 

Superintendent of Nurses 


509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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New Quarters 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company have announced the 
removal of their Philadelphia Sales Office from 1020 Arch 
Street to Rooms 801 and 802 of the Finance Building, South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. May 1, 1919. 

"The Philadelphia office was started in 1881 at No. 6 North 
5th Street. At the end of five years, the rapid development 
and expansion necessitated another change to 38 North 4th 
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Street. History repeated itself and in 1898 the Philadelphia 
barnch was moved to 1020 Arch Street, with larger quarters, 
where it has been for the last twenty-one years. 

The Dixon Sales Organization in Philadelphia, under the able 
management of Mr. W. G. Stringer, who entered the employ 
of the Dixon Company in 1898 and also succeeded Mr. W. J. 
Coane as the Philadelphia District Sales Representative in 
1912, is prepared at all times to be at the service of the trade. 


Spring is Here 
(From “The Songs of France,” and reprinted by permission of Boosey & Co., New York.) 
(Continued from page 398) 


cresc. 


greet the blue skies;And ij-yer- ike voices, From. stream- lets a- 


Seek the fields, the grass is grow- ing, 








Spring is here! 
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A Vacation Opportunity Organ- 
. ized by Susanna Cocroft “ 


A bill has been drawn up by the War 
Department which provides for the 
appropriation for the use of the United 
States Training Corps for Women, camp 
equipment, of $5,000 to be used in camps 
situated in widely distant parts of the 
country — east, south and central west, 
camps devoted to women and girls alone. 

Although this is a big and unpre- 
cedented step for it to take, we are won- 
dering if the War Department could 
do anything better in peace time than 
to turn over what they can spare of this 
equipment to the women of American. 

\nd to you, Teachers, it should have 
an especial appeal. 

After nine months of long hours in 
a generally over-crowded atmosphere, 
with attention constantly focused on 
the myriad wants of from twenty to 
sixty scholars, and continual study of 
individual needs and correction, a teacher 
is exhausted in mind and body. 

The war has taught us many vital 
lessons, but none greater than what 
camp life with its regular exercises, fresh 
air, rest and relaxation, has done for 
our husbands, brothers and sons. Can’t 
you think of a case, perhaps several, 
where the man in question has returned 
looking like another being, so much 
healthier and happier? 

And the overwhelming proof I had 
of what this life would do in a short 
time for women, is what made me de- 
termine that more should come of it. 

To this end was organized the United 
States Training Corps for Women. It 
is planned as I have said, to have camps 
in the east, south and middle west states 
where women and girls can go and stay 
for from three to six weeks. Simple 
setting-up exercises will be held daily; 
you will learn how to walk erect, breathe 
properly and stand correctly. The lines 
of care and worry will drop from your 
faces and figures. You will receive from 










PARKER’ 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 

For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at_ druggists. 











“TAKE A PLANNED VACATION” 


FR E Artbooklet, *‘Nine Ideal Vacations.” Send or 
call at any of these offices: 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


BOSTON, MASS., 294 Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 64 W. Adams Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 527 Majestic Bidg. 
DULUTH, MINN. 4West Superior Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 311 Nicollet Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 510 Woolworth Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 214 Park Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 311 Pierce Bidg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. Cor. 4th and Jackson Streets 


Tells where to go to Fish, Camp, Hunt, Travel. Rest, 
spend a few days away from home, see Historical Points 
combine Business with Pleasure or keep within a fixed 
expense. 


ARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-15, Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


trices paid. You can write them. We show 
you how, Rex Pub 














, Box 175, C-21, Chicago. 


the open air the health of a new life— 
new strength~-new hope —all this has 
has been proved beyond doubt. 

Teachers used to continual mental and 
physical exercise so often go away 
and are bored. We will keep you busy 
every minute with something that gives 
mind and body a complete change and 
rest. 

We want you to come out with us, 
drill with us, play with us, grow with 
us and forget you ever saw the inside 
of a school. Take a course of nature 
study! The curriculum as provided by 
the birds, grass and wind in the trees 
will teach you far more than any book 
ever written. Your mind will be fresh- 
ened and made far more receptive to 
the demands upon it. 

We are not asking the government — 
at this time of national reconstruction 
and heavy war obligations—to give 
us any money; that will come later, so 
we are charging each person the smallest 
fee consonant with right service and 
that will be about $12.00 a week per 
person. 

One more thought and I have finished. 
The United States Training Corps for 
Women is asking every school board 
in America to provide a physical culture 
teacher to take every child in our public 
schools out into the open air for at least 
fifteen minutes every day for brisk physi- 
cal exercises. 

Cary T. Grayson, M. D., Admiral, 
U. S. Navy, the man who has kept the 
President of the United States in trim 
for the great problems of the world, 
is its Medical Diector. 

The Board of Directors are: 

Miss Susanna Cocroft, the health 
expert of Chicago, President and 
Commandant 

Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds, former 
Commissioner of Health of Chi- 
cago, Vice-President and Editor 

Mrs. Karl A. Meyer, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Chicago 

Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, U. S. 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., 
L. L. D., Chicago 

Mrs. Frederic W. Upham, Chicago. 

Mrs. George W. Dixon, Chicago. 

Captain F. L. Beals, U. S. Army, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. L. Davisson, Evanston, IIl. 


If you want to join us, write to the 
Headquarters of the United States Train- 
ing Corps for Women at 624 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Teachers—Get U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. Reconstruction work necessi- 
tates thousands of appointments. The 
positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours, annual vacations and are 
permanent. Many filing clerks needed. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. F220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





IN BLOOD DISEASES 


Like ScroFULA, EczEMA AND MANy SKIN 
TROUBLES 


As well as a general Spring medicine 
for catarrh, rheumatism, dyspepsia, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is of great value to men, 
women, children. 

It is equally successful in the treatment 
of a low or run-down condition, loss of 
appetite and that tired feeling, and the 
debility following the grip, influenza and 
fevers. 

Hood’s Pills help as a stomach-toning, 
digestive cathartic. 








Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Appara' 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 
The fact that Tothill’s Playgrou 
Apparatus is endorsed nited 







Sead for Catalogue Today. 
w.sS. TOTHI 
1818 Webster Ave. - bho 


Everything for Playground Use. 


cage, Ii. 














The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 


first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 





COSTUMES 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


= 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
operas. 

rian and his- 














TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school, Samples free. 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS ! 


I teach PENMANSHIP BY MAIL. Thirty years’ 
experience. Practical Course. Careful Instructions. 
Pen-written Copies. Special Offer. Write NOW. 

C. G@. PRINCE, 130 West 104th Street, New York 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER’S EXGHANGE ° S23'3%iton se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHE RME RHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Established (855 





REGISTER NOwW. 

















Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 











40th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. Wm. 0. PRATT Manager 
. : + J 


Advises parents about schools. 
THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS WHO 
SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


. Those who desire a better locality. 
. Those who want a better salary. 
. Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





321 Meyers Arcade 











GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 

West, write Nati y, and application blank will be Zoachers Nee a 
immediately sent. The National Teachers Agency has repre- h you fifty photos, size 1-2x 2 1-4, glued 
sentatives and cooperating agenciesinall principalcitiesand | Sp¢,pertorsted. [or 34, Send rem trance and 
is continually in touch with the best positions everyw Surned.” We guarentee ealiafection. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 
































C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College Summer 
ool 

This College, established in 1886, a: 
the Chicago Kindergarten College, con 
ducts its usual summer school fron 
June 17 to August 8. 

Its work is planned to meet the specia! 
problems of kindergartners and teachers 
of the first four grades. In characte: 
methods and credit value the work rank: 
with that of the regular school year. 
Those teachers who attend the. summe 
session will gain the inspiration of contac 
with new ideas and with teacher-student 
from many parts of the United States. 
In addition to the technical subjects of 
the regular curriculum they will receive 
lectures upon the different phases of the 
present day educational problem. The 
new Standard in Kindergarten Curriculum, 
prepared by the leading kindergartners 
of the country, and published by the 
Bureau of Education, will be discussed 
in special round table classes for the 
experienced teachers in attendance. 
These round tables will be conducted 
by Miss. Elizabeth Harrison, President 
of the College, and Miss Edna D. Baker, 
Dean of the Educational Department. 


The curriculum includes the following 
courses: Child Psychology, Child Study, 
Kindergarien Curriculum A, B, and C, 
Elementary Methods, Elementary Curricu- 
lum A and B, Play Material, Handwork 
Industrial Art, School Gardening, Chil- 
dren’s Songs, Children’s Literature and 
the ‘rt of Story-telling, Games, Plays, 
Festivals and Pageants, Physical Culture 
and special subjects given on request. 


The College is fortunate in its summer 
environment. The city of Chicago, 
situated as it is on a great body of water, 
is comparatively cool; high tempera- 
tures are not frequent or long continued, 
and the normal temperature is relatively 
low. 

Excursions are arranged to places 
of academic, literary or musical interest, 
aS well as to the various educational, 
business and social centers. The general 
schedule of tours include the libraries, 
art galleries, museums, theatres, parks, 
playgrounds, bathing beaches, settle- 
ments and schools. 

The training given in the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Summer Session is essentially practical 
so that teachers can make immediate 
use of it in their winter’s work. The 
universal testimony in regard to the 
value of this school is, ‘This is just what 
I want; I am getting just what I came 
for.” 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U.S. Go\ ern- 
ment examinations constantly being eld 
throughout the entire country. 1 »ou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at ‘rom 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. hose 
interested should write immediate'y to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F221, Rochcster, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all exami>ation 
dates and places and large descriptive ook, 
showing the positions open and giving ‘any 
sample examination questions, whic! 





be sent free of charge. 
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‘‘At Your Service, Uncle Sam”’ 
(Continued from page 349) 


shabby little figure, Miss Morris sank into the 
chair at her desk. 

Were the children right, she thought? Was 
she really working for her country here in the 
schoolroom? She remembered that some one 
had said the school children of America were 
the second line of defense. Surely it was 
an honor to be an officer in that army of 
citizens of to-morrow, millions strong. Was 
this her share of the great war, which was to 
tmake the world safe for democracy? There 
was no democracy like the public school. 
Her vision cleared with the touch of the little 
finvers, which she seemed to feel clinging to 
her hands. A teacher’s work was important, 
no matter who laughed or sneered. She wasa 
soldier under orders to stay by her job and she 
would not be a deserter. At the thought an 
eager light came into her eyes. She turned 
towardthe flag. Herslight figure straightened 


to attention. Her right hand made the}. 


familiar salute. “At your service, Uncle 
Sam!” she said. 


The Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station 


Make your trip to Milwaukee the 
occasion of visiting one of the nation’s 
greatest show places—the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 

You have never seen anything else 
like it—there is none. It is more than 
a place of interest, it is nothing less than 
a wonder. The temporary home and 
training quarters of 50,000 men who 
are to man Uncle Sam’s great fleet. 

The Chicago North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad will take you to the 
gate. See their advertisement for special 
excursions during the convention, 





Reconstruction Government 
Jobs for Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. Some will spread out in 
a@ manner never before attempted. 
Teachers are specially fitted not only 
to stand well on the examinations, but to 
receive quick advancement after appoint- 
Ment. Those interested can get a free 
list of positions obtainable and free 
sample questions by dropping a postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. F222, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
necessary as the examinations are likely 
to be announced any day now. 





THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. manuat Free 






















: rT: ” 
The Call of the West 3 
For Thousands of Teachers for Every Department, Rural to University. 

Good Salaries, Progressive Spirit, Unlimit :>d Opportunities for Advance- 

ment. Write Immediately for Information and Enrollment Card. 

PACIFIC OFFICE: ee 
“OMG AMM TIA I 


Portland, Ore. 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 


1312 Northwestern Bank Building 
Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 

WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 

The Educational Clearing House of the West 












The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


TEACHERS’ 25 E. Jackson Bid., Chicago 
eT AGENCY Our booklet “Teaching as a Busi- 


34th YEAR _ ness’ with timely chapters on Peace 




















NEW YORK Fifth A e . — Peg 
DENVER *Zymes Building Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 


ADDRESS ANY oFrFrice Of Application, etc., sent FREE, 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 Ss. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 











CLARK FORASINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 





CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY.MQ 
TEACH ERS SreinwayHatt. FiaTinonBioc. Munsey Bios. N.Y. Lire Bio's. 
AG . Ld ST. PAUL CHATTANOOGA. TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
EXCHANGE Bank BLDG. TEMPLE CourRT CnamperOr Commence BLDG. 


28 TH YI. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 





BEGIN at the Beginning and see that 

your pupils are supplied at the 
Beginning with Dixon’s Beginners, a 
pencil half an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 
_It was Froebel who said: “As the beginning 
gives 2 bias to the whole after development, so the 


a beginnings of education are of most impor- 
ance.” 


The generous importance of Dixon’s Beginners 
Penci! will appeal to all teachers, whether they are 
Interested in drawing or writing. It rests the 
tired hand of the child as well as being of great 
help to the teacher. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for samples. Write for 
Sample No. 134-J. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
KOE JOSEPH DIXONCRUCIBLE CO. 








THURSTON TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT PERSONAL SERVICE 27th YEAR 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
Write for our Free Booklet ‘*How to Apply’’ 
E. R. NICHOLS,-Ph. D. Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, II! 





THE WAY TO = | Se | i. eon+% @: O TEACHERS’ 


TH E BEST 41 West Leake Street. Suite 205 A G E NX ( Y 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 














Established 1827 





(Continued on Next Page ) 
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Teachers’ Agencies — Continued from page 405. 
37th |The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST NATIONAL AGENC 
YEAR LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY 
NATIONAL SERVICE 





No Advance Fee Necessary 

a= ADDRESS 

The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
At General National Headquarters 

Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill 








It pays—to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 





Twenty-seven years of successful service. 
methods. We work for promotions. 
Booklet. Employers wanting best 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN, SPOKAN 

703-4 Globe Building 


Vigorous and effective 

Liberal Terms. Blank and 
talent are invited to write 

E, WASH. DENVER, COL. 

911 Old National Bank Buliding 211 15th Street. 


THE HAZARD 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS ACENCY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
An Agency that discriminates, and places successful teachers 


GERARD T. SMITH 
J. PORTER Se | Managers 











An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





TrmaA cH EH RAR SS 
We are in urgent need o igrade teachers at initial annual salaries of $900-1600. Excellent opportunities also for 
High School, University and Normal School instructors. ' ’ . 
Ask for Special Edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN containing free list of vacancies to be filled before 
September 1, 1919. BEDUCATORS =- AGENCW 


A. P. Goddard, Pres. 19 South LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILLINO/I 








Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 
Courses for Pgh Schon Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
industrial 0 interested in th of academic 
~ A. are given ile All at TE credit. 
Addes The University of Chiraga 


(Div.12) Chicago, Ilinois 





LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY, Inc. 
ELIAS DAY, Director 
‘‘Detinite Preparation for a Definite Work’’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 23 to August !— Six Weeks 


Write for detailed information and free catalog. Address 
FRANK A. MORGAN, Manager, Dept. P., 600-610 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED! 
Teacher Representatives 


in every county in the United States to take 
subscriptions for the new Progressive Teacher. 


LIBERAL COMMISSION PAID. 


Progressive Publishing Co., Knoxville, Tenn, 








HOTEL RANDOLPH 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


Action, Imitation aud Fun Series 
BREVOORT oe 


Randolph Street 
near La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 





CHICAGO 


MADISON STREET 
East of LaSalle St. 
350 ROOMS 
Etropean Fireproof 


Pre-eminent for quality of 
service at moderate cost 


ROOMS $1.00 UP 
Free Shower Bath 


ROOMS WITH PRIVATE 
BATH = $1.50 and UP 


Near Theatre and 
Shopping District 


RATES PER DAY 

Room with detached 
bath $2.00 & $2.50 

Two persons $3.50 & $4-00 


Room with private 
bath 2.50-$4.00 
Two persons $4.00-$7.00 
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Our Little Citizens 
(Continued from page 358) 


and destruction and revolution. Great care 
must be taken to make the children see that 
two wrongs do not make a right, that if one 


-| suffers, his suffering is not cured by hurting 


someoneelse. Teach kindnessand generosity; 
the anarchists are teaching cruelty and selfish- 
ness. Make the children see that hard life 
conditions are not excuse for anarchy and 
revolution, that our poorest children often 
become our greatest men. Be sure they realize 
no one to-day is poorer than Lincoln was. yet 
he became a great American, respecting the 
rights of all people. Be sure to let them know 
the story of Woolworth, who at twenty-five 
was earning only $8.50 a week, and supporting 
a wife and family, but who died worth $65,- 
000,000, and the possessor of five and ten 
cent stores on two continents. 

All the facts are in our hands. We have 
the truth. The Bolsheviki, anarchists, I. W. 
W., have only lies. We don’t need them. 
We don’t need to overturn this government 
to give the people power. The power is all in 
the hands of the people now. This govern- 
ment is already by, for and of the people. 
Make the children undrestand that most of 
these agitators are aliens, that they live without 
work, and are paid to foment strikes, and that 
only unhappiness and misery can come from 
following their ideas. All they preach has 
been tried and found wanting many times in 
the history of the world. The children should 
be Guardians of Liberty and report to the 
teacher anything they hear said against the 
Flag or Country. 

Of course, we all keep a Plan and Progress 
Book, and it is comparatively easy for us in 
planning our June work, which is to close the 
year and review and clinch the year’s work, 
to run over our Civics Lessons and make from 
them a syllabus. It was my hope to do this 
with and for the teachers in June for two 
reasons. First to help in the review, and 
second, to leave in the mind of the teacher 
just before vacation a pretty clear idea of the 
phases of civic work of the last year, so that 
in the fruitful vacation months, many of the 
things that came into her life would relate 
themselves to the civic work. If we do this, 
we realize anew that the underlying thought 
of Our Little Citizens Course is to bring about 
in the mind of the child such a relationship 
between himself and all things and persons 
about him as will quicken his interest and 
awaken his desire to serve, and that the pur- 
pose of all the lessons was to train him in 
ability to serve according to his years. Then, 
with this résumé clear in our minds, we shall 
find the summer months fruitful of suggestions 
of ways and means to carry out and illustrate 
our work next year. 


REFERENCE 
The Bolsheviki — Bernstein 
National Security League) 


(free from 





$50 A Week 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 


POSITION will be vacant June 


2nd. Acceptable applicant must be 
over 25 years old, with high schoo! or 
college education; unmarried woman 
or widow without encumbrance pre- 
ferred; pleasing personality and 
adaptability essential; no investment 
necessary; no experience required; 
position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay right party $50 a week. 


Address 


WM. A. MARLOW, 
912 Garland Bldg. CHICAGO 
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fhe National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
was established in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent 
educator, is its president. Itis the largest of the kinder- 
garten training schools and one of the oldest. 





National Kindergarten 
and 
Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate’ and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Practice Schools. 
ails General lectures on the problems of reconstruction in education 
Bear facing the schools. Special courses in school gardening, folk 
dancing, playground athletics, children’s dietaries. 


Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago offers many social 
advantages—parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, churches, 
libraries, theatres, concerts. 


For illustrated announcement address 


Box 31, 


‘SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 8 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








| WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 





TO REPRESENT 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 








AT EVERY SUMMER SCHOOL 








Write me for an Assignment NOW 


E, S, SMITH, Mgr, 


2457 Prairie Avenu 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Established 1903 








= FOR WOMEN 

Liseeeis| SUMMER SCHOOL 
oo ee edt 

ry mam| Six Weeks—June 30 to August 9, 1919 


Normal course in all branches of 
physical education. MADELINE 
BuRTNER Hazuitr, Ass’t Chalif 
Normal School of Dancing, will be 
here for entire session and give 
special courses in dancing —Inter- 
School Dormitory is lo- pretative, Aisthetic, Classic, Na- 
cated wldutrie "ture, Folk, Socialand Baby Studies. 

PROMOTIONAL CREDIT COURSES FOR CHI- 
CAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS — TWO 
YEAR NORMAL COURSE opens last of September. 
Theory and practice of physical education, includ- 
ing playground and swimming. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND CHICAGO 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Summer Camp in Michigan. 


For catalogs address the 


Registrar, 430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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VALPARAISO Old College Building INDiANA 


° e was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University idea of giving os every person the opportun- 


ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


that of the previous year. : 5 + in th Pe 
ity to combine wor 6 Teg 

The Summer School departments with such review 
is one of the largest in the United work as they may desire. This is 
States. The Summer Term will because of the fact that during the 
open Juue 3rd, and will continue summer term the regular work of 
twelve weeks, Du this term the University is offered the same 
the University will offer an ex- as during the other terms of the 
pias list of subjects from year. Many enter for review work 

my There will beginning. 
wor " 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


select their only. Others by attending con- 
i secutive summer sessions complete 
@ course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects, 


ts 

Preparatory, High School, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, shoncerephy & Ty 

writing, Review for Teachers, Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Sorieivare Expression and Publio 


pment 
The University is well uipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
king, Music, Fine Art, Do- by the State Board of Education 
mestic ience, Pharmacy, w, for preparing teachers for all 
and Dentistry. grades of certificates. Special op- 
gortaniies are a teachers for 
. oing this wor specialists, 

will find an exceptional opportune as instructors. 


ee em 


SUMMER SCHOOL 122%» | | 





Tuition, $20.00 per rter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $55.00 per quarter. 


Address REGISTRAR, VALPARAISO, IND. 
47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 
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in Teaching 
Phonetics 


BRADLEY’S PHONETIC DESK CARD 


This device is designed for review work in phonetics, and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and com sonants. The phonograms are printed on the card for the sake of convenience in handling and 
the consonants are cut in small squares to fit a blank space to the left of each phonogram. The pupil takes the consonant 
and places it in the blank space beforea phonogram, which, together with the consonant, completes the word. 

The teacher can determine at a glance the individual child’s know le édge of phonetics by noting the results of his efforts 
to make complete words on his card. 

The card offers several hundred possible combinz itions and Kovess the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in~tlurable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20;- mailing weight, 7 oz. 


























Your pupils can visualize the first steps in number work more readily by the use of 


BRADLEY'S EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 


This excellent perception number work 
willbe found of great help tothe primary 
teacher in familiarizing the child with al] 
number combinations from 1 to 10, 
Thére are twenty-four cards, printed with 
domino design on strong manila stock, ; 
with one inch dots. Reverseside of card Embeco 
is printed in large italic figures, which Perception Card 
form a key for the teacher while using . YOR NUMAFR WORK 

= 6 aa ° ° Cambinations ¥ to 16, 
the domino side for review ‘ 








is SLI A 
Printed in dark green ink — these A” Mi.TON BEADING COMPANY 

cards are easily discernible from all parts 

of the s« hoolroom. Size of card, 64x10 

inches. Put up in strong box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


A New Help for Primary Teachers 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


Designed to assist the teacher by provid- 
ing material for drill necessary to fix 


the common phonograms in the pupil's 
mind. 











The phonograms are printed on cards 7 x 8 inches, 
with letters one inch high, which are easily read from 
all parts of the room. To each phonogram card two 
smaller sections are hinged, bearing consonants and 
letter combinations for forming complete words. The 
large card and hinged strips are printed on two sides, 
providing for the formation of sixteen words on each 
card. The hinged sections are marked in sucha 
manner that the teacher may cut them if desired, 
and thus show one word at a time. Each word 
combination has a key on the opposite side so that 
the teacher knows without turning the card whether 
the answer is correct. 








Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, 
forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 











Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN. FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 




















